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JAPAN FALLS BACK ON HOMELAND BASES 


B apie has two strategic zones: the 
outer — southeast Asia, India, Philip- 
pines, Pacific isles; the inner — Manchu- 
kuo, Korea, and Japan.’ With Allies 
smashing at outer ring, Japan's desperate 
problem is lack of ships to bring raw 
materials from outer to inner zone. 


Voleanic, earthquake-ridden Honshu, 
largest island of Japan, is the industrial 
center. It is flanked by Kyushu (coal, 
steel); Shikoku (tea, fruit); Hokkaido, 
cold land of timber, and the Hairy Ainus; 


and Sakhalin (oil), whose northern half ° 


belongs to Russia. 


Key Japanese cities include: Yoko- 
hama (largest harbor, textiles, chem- 
icals); Tokyo (capital, cultural center, 
6,000,000 inhabitants); Nagoya (all- 
craft, railroads); Osaka (second largest, 
industrial heart of Japan, machine tools, 
metallurgy); Kobe (largest dockyards). 
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GARDENING 


IS WAR WORK 


Canned fruit and vegetables must go to our troops and allies, 
so home victory gardens and student farmers must fill the gap 


OW is the time for all American 
families to start planning their vic- 
tory gardens. 

Every day brings new demands for 
food. Our farmers broke all records in 
1941, and did a still better job in 1942 
and 1948. Bigger crops are planned for 
1944. But any increase in food produc- 
tion will be offset by the constantly 
growing requirements of Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease, and European relief. This 
means that home gardeners must help 
by growing food for themselves. 

If your family has made no plans tor 
a victory garden because it feels that its 
backyard plot is too small*to count, 
these facts and figures should be 
studied, 

In 1948 the nation’s victory gardeners 
raised 7,949,000 tons of produce on 
their 20,000,000 plots of land. Those 
7,949,000 tons represented 42 per cent 
of our total vegetable production. And 
since military and Lend-Lease supplies 
were taken from the commercial output, 
victory gardeners can claim that they 
grew half the vegetables eaten by U. S. 
civilians in 1943. 


Lower Canned Goods Quotas 


Uncle Sam is counting heavily on 
victory gardens to fill the gap in civilian 
food production made by military and 
Lend-Lease demands. C. W. Kitchen, 
deputy director of the Office of Distri- 
bution, War Food Administration, has 
announced that civilians must get along 
this year on 43 per cent less canned 
fruits and 19 per cent less canned. vege- 
tables than last year. Canned goods are 
a main item in overseas shipments to 
our fighting men. Civilians also must 
expect a 10 per cent cut in fresh vege- 
table supplies because of military de- 
mand. But home-canned victory garden 
products should make up for this cut in 
civilian supplies. One estimate is that 
the 1943 supply of home-canned toma- 
toes and beans exceeded the supplies of 
commercial canners. Officials hope that 
home-canners will do even better in 
1944, 

Here is the rest of the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s report on what we will 
eat in 1944; 


a 


Meats. There will be about 132 
pounds of meat per person during 1944, 
compared to 131 pounds last year. This 
may be increased to 138 pounds if the 
European invasion is successful. Beef 
will grow temporarily scarce in the next 
month or two, but a record production 
of pork is expected to make up for this 
shortage. The important fact to keep in 
mind is that Americans in wartime actu- 
ally are eating more meat than in peace. 
Consumption in 1935-1939 ~was 126 
pounds per person a year. Americans 
are eating more meat because more 
Americans are working regularly and 
getting higher wages. 

Butter and margarine. The civilian 
will get 12 pounds of butter in 1944, 
compared to 16.8 pounds in prewar 
years. The 1944 supply is four-tenths of 
a pound less than in 1943, but mar- 
garine allotments will be increased 
nearly as much as butter is reduced. 

Milk. Production in 1944 will be 
over the 118,200,000,000 pounds rough- 
ly (76,000,000,000 quarts) of milk pro- 
duced in 1943. This is a decline from 
the record 1942 production due to feed 
shortages, but remains well above the 
average production for 1935-39. Milk 
distributors are cooperating with the 
War Food Administration to make the 
new quota milk delivery plan a success. 
This plan is in effect in principal cities. 
It bases-milk deliveries on the amounts 
consumers used in June, 1943, and is 
expected to avoid point rationing of 
milk in 1944. Civilian milk supplies will 
be cut only about one per cent. 

Eggs. Production is expected to be 
about 5,000,000,000 dozen in 1944. 
The 1935-39 average was 3,500,000,000 
dozen. Each civilian will get 349 eggs 
in 1944 as against 345 last year. 

Poultry. WFA wants to cut the out- 
put of broiler chickens 16 per cent be- 
cause of a shortage of feed supplies. 

Potatoes. The Government is busy 
disposing of a 138,000,000-bushel sur- 
plus carried over from last year’s record- 
breaking-crop to make way for the new 
spring crop. Plans call for the shipment 
of large quantities to Canada, dehydra- 
tion of part of the surplus for the armed 
forces, and converting some potatoes 
into cattle feed and alcohol. 
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Dried beans,.and peas. There was a 
record crop in’ 1943, but the civilian 
supply will remain about the same be- 
cause of military demands. 

Sugar. The supply for table use and 
canning will not be reduced. Sugar is 
in great demand for industrial alcohol. 
Available supplies are now about three- 
fourths of 1941: . 

Coffee. Stamp rationing of coffee be- 
gan November 29,1942, and ended 
July 29, 1943. The supply of coffee will 
be 39 per cent more plentiful this year 
than last. 


Weather a Factor 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones emphasizes that this list of “what 
we will eat” depends partly on the 
weather. Recent rains and snows have 
relieved a shortage of moisture on the 
Northern Great Plains. But the Ohio 
and- Central Mississippi valleys need 
more. rain. 

If Old Man Weather behaves this 
year we will eat more pork, eggs, mar- . 
garine, fresh vegetables, wheat, and 
corn than in the past. At the same time 
we must reduce our consumption of 
dairy products, canned fruits and vege- 
tables. If Old Man Weather does not 
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choose to be good, we will be reminded 
each meal time that we are fighting a 
war. But even if the weather is bad 
it cannot ruin all the thousands. of vic- 
tory gardens scattered throughout the 
land. Every productive garden will do 
its bit toward relieving a vegetable 
shortage caused by bad weather in 
commercial farming areas. 


Garden Miracles 


Suppose your family has a 30 by 
50 foot plot for a victory garden. Here 
is what could be grown in this garden 
if it is located on good soil and is care- 
fully tended: 4 to 5 bushels of snap 
beans; 12 to 15 quarts of lima beans; 
100 bunches of beets; 50 heads of cab- 
bage; 45 pounds of carrots; 15 pounds 
of Swiss chard; 20 heads of lettuce; 30 
bunches of onions; 50 bunches of rad- 
ishes (from several plantings ten days 
apart); 40 pounds of spinach; 3 bushels 
of tomatoes {some for canning); 5 
bushels of turnips or rutabagas (some 
for storage). 

Ernest G. Moore of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture remarks that if a 
person studies his list of point values 
for canned vegetables he will be sur- 
prised to see how many points he can 
find in the list above. 


Victory gardeners must keep in mind 


that there are no seeds, no fertilizers, no 
insecticides to be wasted. These ma- 
terials are scarce, and every pound must 
be made to count in the home-front 
garden battle. This means that 1944 
victory gardens must be practical. Only 
those vegetables should be grown which 
produce the most food in proportion to 
the space which they occupy. The 
small victory gardener may be annoyed 
because he cannot grow corn, peas and 
cantaloupes in his backyard. But if he 
grows them he will not have room for 
others which are more important. 

The Department of Agriculture sug- 
gests a 30 by 50 foot garden that can 
be modified to suit any section of the 
country and the likes and dislikes of 
any family. This garden has 2 rows of 
snap beans, to be followed by 3 rows 
of late turnips; 2 rows of lima beans; 
2 rows of tomatoes; % row each of chard 
and lettuce, followed by carrots; 1 row 
each of beets, carrots and turnips, fol- 
lowed by collards or late cabbage; 1 
row each of cabbage and onions, fol- 
lowed by 3 rows.of beets; 1 row each 
of radishes and spinach, followed by 
2 rows of bush snap beans. 

The Department does not expect 
your family to follow this or any other 
garden plan to the letter. You can make 
your own plan. But stick to the vege- 
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tables which grow best under local con- 
ditions, and are loaded with vitamins 


. and minerals. Nutrition experts tell gar- 


deners to plan a.“color” garden, with 
lots of green and leafy vegetables, yel- 
low carrots and onions, topped off with 
tomato red trimming. 


Every Backyard a Garden 


“When we consider,” declares Ernest 
G. Moore, “that every ton of food pro- 
duced by home gardeners releases a ton 
of food for the fighting front, we begin 
to realize that an hour a day spent in 
the garden’ is war work. How effective 
this work will be depends upon how 
well we plan and care for our gardens. 
Experienced gardeners know that it re- 
quires more than good intentions to 
grow vegetables. Reasonably fertile soil, 
sunshine, and water are absolute re- 
quirements. If these are available the 
gardener can do the rest.” 

During 1943 many high schools did 
effective work with garden and can- 
ning projects. If your school has had no 
victory garden project, now is the time 
to plan one. Many city and county off- 
cials are ready to provide land for 
school or community gardens, and may 
even offer to have it ploughed free. Vic- 
tory gardeners can do their bit to make 
food fight for freedom. 


HOW TO SHOP WITH RATION TOKENS 
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This new rationing plan went 
into effect on February 27. It ap- 
plies only to red and blue stamps 
in War Ration Book Four. It does 
not apply to green and brown 
stamps, which will be used as in 
the past until they expire. The red 
and blue tokens are given to you 
in making change by the mer- 
chant. They may be used to buy 
small amounts of rationed foods 
or to piece out stamps. But the 
merchant is not allowed to give 
you tokens unless you give up 
ration stamps in purchasing ra- 
tioned foods. oe 

The new tokens will: (1) cut 
down the number of stamps mer- 
chants must handle each month; 
(2) make a ration book last 
about 214 times as long, thus sav- 
ing money, paper, transportation, 
and time in registration for new 
books; (3) make it easier for you 
to figure your points, because each 
stamp will be worth 10 points, and 
each token 1 point. 

‘Five blue stamps worth a total 
of 50 points will become valid on 
the first of each month. Three re« 
stamps will become valid every 
two weeks. 
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INSIDE 


JAPAN 


What the War Is Doing to the Japanese 
Economic and Political System 


Apes a punching bag, no matter how 

tough its hide, can withstand only 
a certain amount of wear and tear be- 
fore it falls apart. That’s an elementary 
law of physics. In warfare, it is known 
as attrition. 2 

Japan is that kind of a punching bag. 
It has a tough hide — the outer rim of 
defenses. But once its hide is breached, 
the inflated inner tube must explode. 
This, in its simplest terms, is our strat- 
egy in the Pacific—to pound Japan 
from the outside until she caves in in- 
ternally. What is happening to Japan 
inside is largely determined by what is 
happening to Japan outside. The state 
of the home front depends on the for- 
tunes of the fighting front. 

There is little comfort in the recent 
reports from the fighting front for the 
Japanese man in the street. February 
was the blackest month in Nippon’s his- 
tory. During that month we more than 
avenged the sneak attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, with shattering attacks by air, sea, 
or land forces on Truk and Ponape in 
the Carolines, Saipan in the Marianas, 


Photo Frederic Lewis 
Peasants like this aged rice farmer 
bear the brunt of Japanese tyranny. 


Eniwetok in the Marshalls, and on New 
Britain and New Ireland. 

The effect produced on Japan by 
these military reverses was dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by tHe drastic shake- 
up of its army and navy command. 
Army Chief of Staff Field Marshal Gen 
Sugiyama and Navy Chief of Staff Fleet 
Admiral Osami Nagano, who had di- 
rected the empire’s land and sea forces 
since before Pearl Harbor, were both 
shelved. Their duties were taken over, 
respectively, by Premier Hideki Tojo 
and Navy Minister Admiral Shigetaro 
Shimada, Under the new set-up, Gen- 
eral Tojo becomes virtually dictator of 
Japan, concentrating in his hands all 
political, economic, and military pow- 
ers. 


Shakeup at the Top 


This shift of war lords came on the 
heels of an equally drastic reshuffling of 
the cabinet in which the ministers of 
three key departments — finance, agricul- 
ture, and transportation — were ousted. 
On February 25, the Tokyo radio an- 
nounced that the reorganized Cabinet 
met at the Imperial Palace to approve 
stringent new regulations designed to 
strengthen the war effort. The Cabinet 
ordered the closing of restaurants and 
places of entertainment, imposed restric- 
tions on travel, and called for the mobili- 
zation of women and school children for 
arms production. 

What is life like inside Japan today? 
We have the testimony. of several eye 
witnesses. Last January, through secret 
channels, a letter was smuggled out of 
Tokyo, uncensored. “Life here is be- 
coming more and more difficult,” it 
reads. “The economic situation is as 
you possibly imagine — corruption in 
every department of life, the black mar- 
ket has become a national institution. 

. . Trains are considerably reduced 
and all rolling stock is in a bad way.... 
The iocal population is getting per 


+ Three Lions 
This Japanese soldier with his battle 
kit is embarking for an unhappy fate. 


month: one slice of meat; one cake of 
soap and a little oil; a minute quantity 
of fish, and one egg. Only children 
have the right to milk. The people 
keep body and soul together with a 
little rice and vegetables.” 

A more detailed account is given in 
a recent article in Life by Claude A. 
Buss, an American diplomatic official, 
who was released from Japan a few 
months ago. “Practically every article 
of food,” Mr. Russ reports, “is rationed: ‘ 
The quantities allowed per person are 
based on actual bodily needs and not 
on the tastes or desires of the buyers. 
The entire nation is undernourished.” 
It is also in rags. ‘For three years, Mr. 
Buss tells, the Japanese people have 
not been able to buy any warm cloth- 
ing. “Men go to offices in patched 
clothes, and police uniforms are usu- 
ally exhibits of mending artistry.” 
There is a scarcity of most necessities 
of life — soap, matches, charcoal, gaso- 
line. Few homes are heated. Every visi- 
ble supply of metal has been almost ex- 
hausted, Temple bells, iron gates have 
been melted for scrap. “Japan is or- 
ganized and is operating exclusively 
for the conduct of the war. The little 
man — the consumer or the individual 


‘— simply does not count.” 


The Food Supply 


Even the Japanese soldier at the 
front is not fed as well as he used to 
be. A group of war prisoners recently 
interned in China were interviewed by 
Brooks Atkinson last month. They told 
him that most of the Japanese soldiers 
in the fighting areas were grumbling 
about the food. “Our provisions were 
very bad. For breakfast there were only 
a few cabbage leaves floating in a bean 
paste soup. . . Meat and other things 
were completely out of supply.” 

A clue to the internal health of Japan 





is the state of her finances. With a 
national income whith the ministry of 
finance itself estimated at only fifty. bil- 
lion yen last year, the Cabinet adopted 
a war budget this year totaling more 
than fifty-three billion yen. The funds 
released for all civilian needs were cut 
from nineteen and one-half billion yen 
in 1941 to eleven and one half billion 
yen this year. Thus Japan is forced to 
finarice the war to an increasing extent 
by means of paper money, For this big- 
gest budget in its history, the Japanese 
government has levied 
taxes. Japan’s war. chest can be filled 
only through bond purchases and taxa- 
tion which falls heaviest on the lower 
classes through indirect taxes on food, 
clothes and necessities. Salaries are paid 
partially in bonds. The portion of earn- 
ings released to the people for living 
expenses is steadily declining. 

The chief bottleneck of Japan’s war 
economy is shipping. There is an over- 
abundance of raw materials in Japan’s 
conquered areas. But .craw materials 
mean nothing without ships. Tokyo of- 
ficials themselves have estimated that 
to make full use of their conquests they 
would need between fifteen million 
and twenty million tons of shipping. 
It is doubtful if they haye as much as 
five million tons left. Our submarines, 
surface craft and planes have been 
sinking more than a ship a day since 
Pearl Harbor. The sinkings passed the 
thousand mark last month. In the first 
three weeks of February, according to 
Secretary Knox, niriety-two Japanese 
ships were sunk. 

The Shipping Crisis 

The pre-war strength of Nippon’s 
shipping is estimated at 6,300,000 tons, 
of which, to the best knowledge of the 
U. S. Navy, it had lost by the end of 
last year, 2,500,000 tons. Japan’s re- 
placement capacity is only about 600,- 
000 tons a year—as compared with 
our 1943 program of 19,000,000 tons. 
This is Japan’s dilemma in a nutshell: 
she can either use her shipping to carry 
the raw materials from her empire or to 


supply her troops at the far-flung fronts. 


She can’t do both. 

There are, of course, no authentic 
figures available on the total industrial 
production of Japan. As an industrial 
power, Japan is merely a midget com- 
pared with such giants as the United 
States or Britain. It claims to have 
tripled production between 1931 and 
1937 and may have tripled it again by 
1943. This still leaves Japan at a 
twelve to one disadvantage in an in- 
dustrial duel with us. In 1948, Amer- 
ica produced about 135 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods. Japan is known to lack 
sufficient machine tools, precision in- 


its steepest 


struments and tool steels. There is also 
a shortage of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. Labor efficiency has dropped as 
the standard of living has plunged. 
Similarly in agriculture, there is a 
shortage of manpower. Peasants have 
deserted the land to seek jobs in fac- 
tories. Farm labor has always been the 
most exploited in Japan. Of the 5,575,- 
000 farms in the country, three quarters 
are under 2% acres, Rice constitutes 
more than half the output of the farms. 
What is thé political set-up in Japan? 
Theoretically, the government rests in 
an Emperor and an Imperial Diet con- 
sisting of a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Actually, it is a 
military-fascist regime ruled by the 
Army clique with the cooperation — 
willing or unwilling — of the Emperor 
and the industrial-financial magnates. 
The Diet is handpicked, regimented 
and docile. It rubber-stamps any bill 
introduced by the government. The 
militarists hold all key positions within 
and outside of the cabinet. Even in 


peace time, the army and navy groups | 


dominate the government, since they 
have the power to dissolve any cabinet 
by withdrawing the ministers of war 
and navy. Within the dominant military 
circle, the upper hand is held’ by the 
“younger officers,” extreme nationalists, 
whose chief representative at the pres- 
ent time is Premier Tojo. ; 
The upper crust of big business — 
the families of Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Su- 
mitomo, Yasuda, and Obura who con- 
trol reputedly 62 per cent of the total 
wealth of the country — is playing ball 
with the militarists. So apparently is the 
Imperial household with Emperor Hi- 
rohito and his three brothers, the Prin- 
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This is the magnificent home of the Tokyo Asahi, one of world’s largest 
newspapers. Note modern architecture, airplane on roof, trolleys, motors. 


ces Chichibu, Takamatsu and Taka- 
hito. 

Since 1940, Japan has become a 
“thought prison.” All political parties 
were disbanded. and replaced by the 
I. R. A. A. (Imperial Rule Assistance As- 
sociation) and its policy-making group 
the I.R.A.P.A. (Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Political Association). These are 
the totalitarian devices for “thought 
control.” Rigid police restrictions are 
enforced against independent organiza- 
tion or “dangerous thinking.” 


Beneath the Surface 


Despite this appearance of. national 
unity, there are actually serious clashes 
of interest under the surface. The 
alliance of. business and the militarists 
is none too durable. Industry is resent- 
ful of the wastefulness of war. On the 
other hand, low wages and long hours 
have not made the regime popular with 
labor. 

What about Japanese morale? Is it 
really unbreakable? Here is what a 
Japanese writer has to say on this 
score. “The morale of the Japanese,” 
writes K. K. Kawakami, “rests upon 
precarious foundations. It is not rooted 
in natural grit and stamina such as are 
woven into the fabric of British na- 
tional character. Japanese morale is 
fanned and kept up by propaganda. 
Being impulsive, the Japanese are sus- 
ceptible to campaigns of this nature. 
By the same token they are as likely 
to recoil when the falsehood of that 
propaganda is exposed by the inexor- 
able march of events.” 

It would be, however, too hopeful to 
expect an internal crack-up in Japan 
until her armed forces are knocked out. 
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12. The Press 


¥ WOULD be possible to describe 
such countries as France and Germany 
and Spain, and even democracies like 
England, without more than passing 
reference to the Press. But it is not 
possible to describe the United States 
without giving a leading place to the 
Press. For Americans are, more than 
any other people, a nation of news- 
paper and magazine readers. And Amer- 
ican life, character, and interests, are 
reflected more fully in newspapers and 
magazines than in any other medium. 

Other nations — Britain, for example 
—have newspapers with large circula- 
tion, but in no other nation is there to 
be found anything comparable to our 
magazine circulation. How does it hap- 
pen that Americans are given so to this 
type of reading? What influence do the 
newspapers and magazines exert on the 
American character? 


Our Press Is Free 


We must begin with the fact that in 
America the press is free. Freedom of 
the press is not just an abstraction; it 
is a vital and a living thing, and it is 
largely responsible for the position 
which the press has long occupied in 
this country. The Federal Constitution 
guarantees the press against interference 
by the national Government. But the 
real guarantee is in the habits, the atti- 
tude, of the American people. It traces 
back to the colonial period —to the 
trial of John Peter Zenger, to the bold- 
ness of the colonial press during the 
controversy with the mother country. 
It means that newspapers and maga- 
zines are free to print anything they 
please, within the restrictions of the laws 
of libel or of slander. It means that there 
is no censorship of what is printed be- 
fore ha papers are published; no pun- 
ishment of any kind after publication. 
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It means that no government can use 
any weapons — of official disapproval, of 
taxation, postage rates—so long as a 
paper stays within the limits of decency. 

As a result of this jealously cherished 
freedom, the press has flourished, and 
the people have had confidence in it. 
The best editors and publishers recog- 
nize that this remarkable freedom car- 
ries with it responsibility,-and they ad- 
mirably fulfill that responsibility. Un- 
fortunately some editors and publishers 
grossly abuse the great right of the free 
press. They indulge in reckless misstate- 
ments, in vulgar invasions of personal 
privacy, in gross distortions of fact, in 
dangerous subordination to economic 
interests. All of us; readers as well 
as publishers, would do well to remem- 
ber that freedom carries with it a great 
responsibility. 

Within the last half century or so 
there has been something of a revolu- 
tion in American journalism; space will 
permit only a brief mention of the 
major features of this revolution. First, 
the press has experienced the same ten- 
dency towards centralization and growth 
that business in general has experienced. 
The numbers of papers has declined, 
proportionately, and the large papers 
have grown correspondingly larger. Just 
as oil or steel companies combined, so 
papers have combined, and today we 
have a number of powerful newspaper 
“chains” — the Hearst, the Scripps-How- 
ard, the Gannett, and others. 

Great news-gathering agencies such 
as the Associated Press and the United 
Press — both enormously expensive — 
have all but monopolized the business 
of reporting domestic and overseas 
news. And the practice of syndicating 
features, columns, editorials, has grown 
apace. Today a comic strip such as 
Blondie, a column such as that of Wal- 
ter Lippmann, a gossip column such 
as that by Walter Winchell, a book 
review even, is printed in scores of 
papers throughout the country. Even 
editorials are sometimes “canned” —with 
a consequent loss of the genuine exer- 
cise of freedom of opinion. 

Second, the business aspect of jour- 
nalism has come to be increasingly im- 
portant. It costs a vast sum to publish 
a newspaper or ‘a national magazine. 
Membership in one of the press agen- 
cies runs into hundred of thousands of 
dollars; the cost of a modern printing 
plant into additional hundreds of thou- 
sands, This means that only those who 
command large sums of money or cred- 
it can start a newspaper. 

And this means, too, that the center 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University ~ 


of control has shifted from the editorial 
desk to the business office. Newspapers 
cannot support themselves through cir- 
culation alone. They support them- 
selves through advertising. Only those 
papers in a position to attract and hold 
large advertisers can afford to buy fea- 
tures or membership in the Associated 
Press or high-salaried writers or mod- 


ern linotype machines. The increasing: 


dependence of the press upon the busi- 
ness office has meant a corresponding 
timidity in the editorial office. 


The Press Is Less Personal 


A third consideration —.and one that 
flows out of this second one — is that 
the press has not the editorial influence 
that it once enjoyed. In the last three 
elections, for example, approximately 
three-fourths of the press was against 
the present administration, but this fact 
appears to have had little effect on 
voting. Or, to look at the matter in an- 
other way, it is estimated that less than 
ten per cent of readers ever look at 
editorial columns. A realization of this 
fact has led some papers to editorial- 
ize in their news columns — that is, to 
color their reporting with editorial 
opinion. This is on the whole a very 
bad practice. 

The day of the great editor seems to 
have passed; perhaps William Allen 
White of the Emporia Gazette was the 
last of that type. Everyone, seventy- 
five years ago, could have named the 
editor of the New York Tribune — 
Horace Greeley. Who now knows the 
name of the editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune or the New York 
Times? Because people want editorial 
guidance, the columnist has, to a large 
extent, taken the place of the editor: 
Walter Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson, 
the late Raymond Clapper, today occu- 
py something of the position once held 
by Greeley or Bowles or Dana or White. 

One final observation must be made. 
The newspaper depends to a consider- 
able extent upon governmental support. 
The Federal and state governments co- 
operate by giving cheap postal rates 
to newspapers and magazines, by re- 
fraining from censorship, from discrim- 
inatory taxation, from any interference 
in the business of the press. They co- 
operate, too, by furnishing information. 
The most obvious illustration of this is 
the Presidential press conference — an 
institution unknown in other countries. 
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Politics and the Congressional Revolt 


NE of the deepest rifts between 
any President and his Congress 
since Andrew Johnson’s time now exists 
as a result of Mr. Roosevelt’s sharply- 
worded tax veto and its prompt passage 
by an indignant Congress_over White 
House objections. It will be a running 
fight between the President and Con- 
gress from now until adjournment. 
The exchange of amiable letters be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Bark- 
ley does not fool anyone close to the 
Washington ‘scene. The mounting hos- 
tility between the Executive and Legis- 


lative departments is bound to have an - 


effect on measures in Congress and on 
the coming presidential campaign. 

Few observers seriously attempt to 
defend the tax bill. Everyone concedes 
it to be a pretty weak measure at a 
time when a stout fiscal policy is 
needed to head off the inflationary 
spiral that has been slowly getting un- 
der way. 

But it is a political year, and since 
Congress has to bear the brunt of re- 
sponsibility for whatever tax legislation 
is enacted, neither the House nor the 
Senate wanted to do more than pass 
the barest possible minimum of a new 
revenue bill. Congress was playing 
politics in doing so but no more than 
President Roosevelt, also eying the 
November elections, has played politics 
on other matters. 

Senator Barkley, who has carried the 
torch for the White House in many 
battles that were personally distasteful 
to him, felt it so keenly that he resigned 
as party leader in the Senate and there- 
by became the spearhead of the whole 
revolt. He was promptly and -unani- 
mously re-elected as majority leader. 
Here are some of the political conse- 
quences which will probably flow from 
the tax revolt and its collateral implica- 
tions. 


Looking to November 


1. Fourth-term chances. On the as- 
sumption that Mr. Roosevelt will be a 
candidate, the repudiation of the Presi- 
dent by Congress will hurt slightly—but 
no more than slightly—his fourth-term 
campaign. The reason for this is that Mr. 
Roosevelt will run on a win-the-war 
platform, counting on support because 
of his conduct of the war and not 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


“How About the Real Battle?”’ 


because of his domestic achievements. 

2. Administration’s legislative pro- 
gram. Mr. Roosevelt’s tax veto has 
definitely jeopardized the other major 
features of his five-point legislative pro- 
gram. The soldiers’ vote bill has now no 
better than a 50-50 chance. The food 
subsidy program may still prevail on a 
compromise basis. 

3. White House versus Congress bat- 
tle for party control. Mr. Roosevelt, in 
his tax bill defeat, has received one of 


-the most stinging rebuffs to his methods 


and policies ever dealt a President by 
Congress. The all-important political 
organization of the Administration in 
both branches is shattered. There will 
be little or no core of friendly support 
upon which he can count. Mr, Roose- 
velt no longer speaks for his party on 
domestic issues. 

4. Senator Barkley’s future. The ac- 
tion of Senator Barkley was taken in 
the face of a re-election campaign in 
November. Republican leaders now 
claim they can carry Kentucky and de- 
feat Barkley. Our forecast is that, while 
GOP gains in Kentucky House seats are 
probable, Senator Barkley has increased 
his own chance of re-election and 
should win. 

There will be no new tax legislation 
before next year. The bitterness in Con- 
gress is so deep that the whole subjeet 


By Creighton J. Hill 
Our Washington Correspondent 


will now be buried as far as new revy- 
enues are concerned. Meanwhile, steps 
teward the simplification of tax collec- 
tions will ‘continue. 


The People Will Decide 


Some observers see in the President’s 
tax veto a carefully planned attempt to 
take the issue to the people, relying on 
the traditional premise that in any dis- 
pute between the White House and 
Congress, the voters will usually line up 
with the President. 

This opinion further holds that by 
his veto Mr. Roosevelt has cushioned 
himself against later criticism if infla- 
tionary trends develop. He can point 
to his warnings about the need for a 
“realistic” tax law and thus excuse him- 
self, during a fourth term, from any re- 
sponsibilities for a runaway -inflation. 

Republican leaders are jubilant over 
the political implications of the Presi- 
dent’s split with Congress. They say it 
has disrupted the Democratic organi- 
zation to a point where not even the 
President's personal vote-getting popu- 
larity can survive. 

While the question of a fourth term 
has generally been considered as defi- 
nitely settled, there. is some body of 
Washington opinion which continues 
to hold that Mr. Roosevelt has. not yet 
made his final decision. This point of 
view has been strengthened by the 
Congressional revolt. It can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Since the Democratic convention will 


~ not be held until July 19, there are still 


nearly five months in which a great 
deal can happen to alter the fourth- 
term situation. A lot depends on how 
near the war in Europe will be to its 
final curtain. Hitler's Germany may 
crack up suddenly if the invasion forces 
gain their beachheads and begin rolling 
in on the Reich. In such an event, the 
political repercussions here might have 
a considerable effect on the November 
elections. 

Mr. Roosevelt might well take the 
opportunity which a European victory 
would give him to retire—and thereby 
hand the next Administration over to 
the Republicans. His place in history 
would be secure; and from a long- 
range point of view his advocacy of a 
“realistic” tax bill might later redound 
in his favor. 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


Asia. Under command of Brig. Gen. 
William Chase and Vice Admiral Thomas 
Kinkaid, U. S. cavalry landed on Admi- 
ralty Islands of Los Negros and Manus, 
1,300 miles from Philippines, and captured 
Momote airfield. U. S. Marines from Cape 
Gloucester, Texas cavalry, Idaho artillery- 
men, and American Indian scouts from 
Arawe wiped out 7,000 Jap veterans of 
Bataan and gained control of western New 
Britain. Backed by U. S. bombers, Chinese 
troops cleared western Hukawng Valley, 
north Burma; Anglo-U. S. infantry trapped 
8,000 Japs in jungles in Arakan, south 
Burma. 

Russia. Red forces crossed frozen Narva 
River, cut German escape railroad from 
Narva to Tallinn, and surrounded Pskov, 
key to Baltics. 

Italy. From their superior uphill posi- 
tions, 48,000 Germans under Col. Gen. 
von Mackenson raked soggy, 100-square- 
mile Allied Anzio beachhead, started third 
fierce counter-attack. 

Germany. U. S. diplomats and relief 
workers who had been interned in Baden- 
Baden, Germany, and were exchanged, re- 
ported that: Germans in south Rhineland 
are healthy, still fairly well fed, have 
enough butter, but eat much ersatz food 
made of fish bones; that 40% of all Ger- 
man labor is foreign slave labor which 
Germans fear may revolt; that, main Ger- 


man problems are manpower shortage and - 


near starvation of occupied countries. 
France. Underground “Gallup poll” in 
France reported that France is ridden by 
same political divisions as before war; 
that France wants to keep private property 
and democracy; is opposed to communism. 
Argentina. Acting President Farrell and 
War Minister Peron crushed an ill-orga- 
nized counter-coup d'etat by Argentine 
navy and pro-Ramirez army units, pledged 
continuation of Ramirez’ foreign policy. . 
International. Captain Randolph Chur- 
chill, son of Prime Minister, conferred with 
Tito of Yugoslavia. While 600 Red planes 


bombed Helsinki, Finnish press denounced . 


Russian peace plan. Sweden offered to re- 
place Germany as Finland’s food provider. 
All U. S. Lend Lease and British aid to 
Turkey ceased. In spite of AMG ban, 
Italian Committee of National Liberation 
planned short strike, protesting Churchill’s 
tecent endorsement of Badoglio govern- 
ment. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Senate and House conferees 
agreed to States’ rights soldiers’ vote pro- 
gram in which Federal ballot will apply 
only to persons who legally cannot secure 
a state ballot. Senate Republican floor 
leader Charles McNary died. 

Draft. As Army quotas are short of 
200,000 men, Army plans training of 17- 
year-olds; Presidential medical board an- 
nounced more fathers must be drafted in- 
stead of limited service 4Fs; President or- 
dered deferment review of 5 million men. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. JAPANESE GEOGRAPHY 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. The largest island of Japan is: (a) 
Hokkaido; (b) Kyushu; (c) Honshu. 

2. One of Japan’s major manufac- 
turing regions ‘is in: (a) Formosa; (b) 
Korea; (c) Shikoku. 

8. Japan’s_ largest harbor is: (a) 
Yokohama; (b) Kobe; (c) Fujiyama. 

4, The latitude of Tokyo is closest to 
that of: (a) Washington, D. C.; (b) 
New Orleans; (c) Portland, Oregon. 

5. Tokyo has a population of: (a) 
1,000,000; (b) 6,000,000; (c) 3,000,- 
000. 


Il. INSIDE JAPAN 

Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Japan’s new Navy Chief of Staff 
is: (a) Shigetaro Shimada; (b) Mitsui 
Mitsubishi; (c) Hideki Tojo. 

2. Japanese industry is suffering most 
from lack of: (a) raw materials; (b) 
manpower; (c) shipping. 

8. The ratio between United States 
and Japanese mdustrial production is 
about: (a) 12 to 1; (b) 10 to 1; (c) 
8 to 1. 

4. The average Japanese woman to- 
day may: (a) eat in a restaurant; (b) 
have one cake of soap a month; (c) join 
a workers’ union. 

5. Tax payments fall heaviest on 
Japan’s lower classes because of: (a) 
hidden taxes on food arid clothing; (b) 
income taxes; (c) wage deductions for 
social security. 


ill. GARDENING IS WAR WORK 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. U. S. farm production hit an all- 
time high in 1942. 

2. The 1948 victory garden crop to- 
taled almost 8,000,000 tons. 

8. The War Food Administration an- 
nounces that we can expect to have a 
little more meat in 1944 than we did 
in 1943. 

4. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture urges victory gardeners to grow 
corn. 

5. WFA expects milk rationing will 
be necessary in 1944, 

6. The storekeeper will not give you 
ration tokens unless you give him ration 
stamps. 

IV. WALT WHITMAN 

Fill in spaces wit. the correct word 

or words. 


Whitman up in 
go eee New York. 

2. As a boy he learned ________, 
his father’s trade. 


3. In “O Captain! 


1. Walt grew 


My Captain!” 


Whitman expressed his feeling for Presi- 
5 
4. During the Civil War Whitman 
served as an army ——_______. 

5. The title of Whitman’s famous vol- 
ume: 6f.; poems .is...2 | of 


V. DEMOBILIZATICN AND RECON- 

VERSION 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement: F. 

1. The Baruch Report endorses con- 
tinued government ownership in indus- 
try as a safeguard against unemploy- 
ment. 

2. President Roosevelt has recom- 
mended that Federal funds should be 
granted to states to increase unemploy- 
ment benefits for veterans unable to find 
jobs. : 

3. Secretary of Labor Perkins indi- 
cates that many young women have 
found factory work more satisfying than 
a white collar job. 

4. Agencies created by the President 
have gone further than Congress in 
planning a postwar program of public 
works. 

5. The NRPB favored joint Govern- 
ment and business control of certain es- 
sential industries. 


@ READING SIGN POSTS 


GARDENING IS WAR WORK 


By writing to the Office of Information, 
U._S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., you can obtain free: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1044, “The City Home 
Garden.” 

From the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5c, you can obtain 
“Victory Gardens,” Publication No. 483. 


INSIDE JAPAN 


“Japanese Predicament,” Fortune, De- 
cember, 1948. 

“How Strong Is Japan?” Life, August 16, 
1943. 

Grew, Joseph C., Report from Tokyo, 
Simon and Schuster, $1.00. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Kobe (k6 bé) 

Hokkaido (hék ki dé) 

Shikoku (shé k6 koo) 

yen (yén) The unit of Japanese cur- 
rency, formerly worth about 50c in Amer- 
ican money. 





Demobilization of our armed 
forces will bring many problems: 
changing to peacetime production; 
training of veterans for new jobs. 


ORE than 35,000,000 men and 

women will be in the U. S. armed 
forces and war industry when World 
War II ends. One worker in two will 
have to find a job in peacetime factories 
and businesses or on farms. This is 
twice as many persons as were unem- 
ployed during the worst of the depres- 
sion in the 1930s when industry was al- 
most at a standstill. 

Will millions of servicemen and war 
workers be forced to spend hopeless 
months searching for peacetime jobs? 
The answer to this question depends on 
how quickly American industry can be 
switched from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. Important reports on the 
problems of reconversion have been is- 
sued by Bernard M. Baruch, head of 
the War and Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Director James F. Byrnes of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization has acted 
quickly on the Baruch report. He named 
William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, as Surplus War Admini- 
strator, and Brig. General Frank T. 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, as Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Director. 


The George-Murray Bill 


At the same time Senators Walter F. 
George (Democrat of Georgia), James 
E. Murray (Democrat of Montana), 
and Lister Hill (Democrat of Alabama) 
iritroduced their bill to set up a De- 
mobilization Director and a National 
Demobilization Board. It also provides 
for a Congressional Committee to su- 
pervise the work of the Demobilization 
Board. The bill follows the recommen- 
dations made in a report by the Senate 
Postwar Planning Committee, headed 
by Senator George. 

The general aims of the executive 
orders issued by Director Byrnes, acting 
by authority of President Roosevelt, are 
similar to those of the Senate bill. They 


As war demands decline, some 
plants may switch to civilian 
work. This must be carried out swift- 
ly to avoid much unemployment. 


seek to establish efficient machinery to 
convert industry to civilian production 
and find jobs for millions of veterans 
and war workers. Senator George said, 
however, that the Baruch report would 
permit the President to control demo- 
bilization and reconversion, while his 
plan would give Congress a controlling 
hand. But he added that he saw no con- 
flict in the objectives of the two pro- 
grams and praised the appointment of 
Mr. Clayton. 


Government Property 


As Surplus War Property Administra- 
tor, Mr. Clayton will supervise the tre- 
mendous job of selling Government- 
owned property, ranging from sugar 
spoons to aircraft plants. The actual 
selling of the property has been as- 
signed to four major agencies. The 
Treasury will dispose of surplus con- 
sumer goods other than food, which 
will remain with the War Food Admini- 
stration. The Maritime Commission will 
dispose of surplus ships, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will han- 
dle the sale of machinery and plants. 

The problem of who is to get Govern- 
ment-owned plants is expected to cause 
the most controversy. Observers expect 
a great argument similar to that which 
swelled around Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River. The Muscle Shoals 
plant was built by the Government dur- 
ing World War I. Following the war, 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge and Hoo- 
ver sought to turn the plant over to 
private business. Congress, however, 
favored Governmert ownership, and in 
1933 President Roosevelt finally signed 
a bill by Senator George W. Norris to 
set up the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The TVA has completed ten years of 


Drawings from McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
The job of providing full em- 
ployment can be done if tackled 
with the same energy shown:during 
the period of all-out war production. 


successful construction and operation of 
dams to control navigation and produce 
electric power. TVA electricity has aid- 
ed the nation’s production effort during 
World War II. 

Today, there are dozens of “Muscle 
Shoals” in different parts of the nation. 
The amount of Government-owned 
property is 200 times greater than in 


.World War I. (See chart.) The reports 


by both Baruch and the Senate Com- 
mittee recommend that the Government 
sell its plants to private industry. They 
say that Government ownership and op- 
eration of these plants would be a 
threat to private enterprise. 

In an earlier report on postwar plans, 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
which has since been abolished by Con- 
gress, agreed that the Government 
should sell some plants to private oper- 
ators willing and .able to adapt them 
quickly to peacetime work. It warned, 
however, that a small group of business- 
men should not be permitted to get con- 
trol of these plants and then set up a 
monopoly to restrict production and 
fix prices. The NRPB wanted these 
plants distributed among many business- 
men to “encourage healthful business 
competition.” 

In certain industries where the Gov- 
ernment investment is considerable (see 
chart) the problem of what to do with 
Government plants will be harder to 
solve. The *NRPB did not recommend 
Government ownership: and operation 
of these plants. But it did argue that a 
Government partnership with private 
business should be established in syn- 
thetic rubber, aluminum, magnesium, 
and ship building. 

Other postwar planners favor a more 
drastic step. They want the Govern- 
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ment to hold at least the ownership, 
or perhaps the ownership and oper- 
ation, of some plants in steel, aluminum, 
synthetic rubber, and several other in- 
dustries. These Government plants, they 
explain, could serve as “yagdsticks” to 
measure the efficiency and prices of 
private industry and protect the pub- 
lic from monopolies. 

The Baruch and Senate Committee 
reports reject suggestions for Govern- 
ment “partnership” or ownership and 
operation of postwar industries. They 
insist that private industry can assure 
capacity production and full employ- 
ment if the Government cooperates. 


Back from the Front 


The “human problems of demobiliza- 
tion,” discussed in the Baruch report, 
will be handled by General Hines, the 
Retraining and Re-employment Direc- 
tor. He will serve as chairman of a co- 
ordinating committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Army and Navy, 
Federal Security Agency, War Man- 
power Commission, Labor Department. 
Civil Service Commission, War Produc- 
tion Board, Selective Service and Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Director Hines’ job will involve the 
retraining of war veterans, wherever 
that is necessary, either in schools or on 
the job; re-employment of veterans, re- 
employment of war workers in peace- 
time industries, and retraining of those 
where necessary. 

Prior to the appointment of General 
Hines to supervise re-employment and 
training, several steps had been taken 
by the President and Congress. (See 
January 17-22 issue.) In July, 1943, the 
Committee on Postwar Readjustment of 
Civilian and Military Personnel made 
recommendations to President Roose- 
velt. Then the President sent two mes- 
sages to Congress calling for the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Education and job training for 
servicemen. (Acting upon this sugges- 
tion, Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Demo- 
crat of Utah) introduced a bill to pro- 
vide a year’s free college training for 
soldiers who desire it.) 

2. Mustering-out pay to help the ser- 
viceman while he is hunting a job. (Dis- 
charged servicemen now are filing ap- 
plications for benefits under the Muster- 
ing-Out Payments Act, which was 
passed recently by Congress. The bene- 


fits amount to $100 for veterans with 
less than 60 days’ active service; $200 
for those with more than 60 days’ but 
no overseas service, and $300 for those 
with more than 60 days’ who had over- 
seas duty.) 

8. In case no job is found after a 
thorough search, unemployment insur- 
ance should be paid to the veteran by 
the Federal Government if he is not 
eligible for state benefits. 

4. Since the amount of Federal! old- 
age and survivors’ benefits paid a per- 
son depends on the number of years 
he has been covered by the law, ser- 
vicemen should receive credit for the 
time served in the armed forces. 

A similar program of dismissal pay, 
job training, and Social Security bene- 
fits was recommended for war workers. 
These programs now will come under 
the supervision of Director Hines. 

The future of women war workers 
occupies an important place in any dis- 
cussion of postwar employment. 

Some observers believe a great ma- 
jority of women will be glad to go back 
to homemaking. Others believe that 
women will want to keep their jobs. 
Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, says thet employers may expect 
at least 15,000,000 women on ‘their 
postwar pay rolls as against 11,000,000 
women workers employed in 1940. 

Although predicting_a large postwar 
shift of women from war plants to low- 
er-paying jobs giving them more leisure, 
and to marriage and the home, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins said: 

“The modern young woman is well 
adapted to understanding machinery 
and she finds a turret lathe more inter- 
esting than an egg beater. Fathers who 
had counted on their daughters getting 
a job as assistant to Miss Annabel at 
the public library, will find that she 
prefers a factory job where her collar 
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may be dirty but her wages will be 
good and her work interesting.” 

In addition to his program for recon- 
version of. industry and the re-training 
of veterans and war workers, Mr. Ba- 
ruch said a Federal-State public works 
program, should be ready in case busi- 
ness slumps. But Brig. General Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Administra- 
tor, believes such a program will. be 
needed during the reconversion period. 

“Even assuming an immediate up- 
swing in consumer demand for all sorts 
of goods,” Administrator Fleming ex- 
plained, “it will take industry some 
time, perhaps six months or a year, to 
reconvert from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. The retooling operations em- 
ploy relatively little labor and we will 
still have the problem of what to do 
with hundreds of thousands of vetérans 
and war workers while the re-tooling is 
going on.” 


Public Works “Shelf” 


A “shelf” of public works projects 
calling for the expenditure of $7,700,- 
000,000 was reported in 1943 by the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
This program would seek to eliminate 
the nation’s worst slum areas and re- 
build many cities; provide new schools, 
hospitals, clinics and recreation centers. 
and assure a job to every man able and 
willing to work. 

Congress so far has failed to authar- 
ize the ‘planning of a shelf of public 
works by engineers, architects and sur- 
veyors. Pointing out that it takes many 
months of work by trained men to plan 
a construction program, Richard L. 
Strout of the Christian Science Monitor 
wrote, “What this all boils down to is 
that unless Congress and the President 
agree to their plans right away, this 
particular phase of postwar rehabili- 
tation probably won’t be ready when 
the time comes.” i 
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WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 
Poet of Democracy 
HE various editions of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 
the first appearing in 1855, tell of his love of America, 
| of democracy, and of freedom. Through these stirring 
| poems thousands. of Americans have gained a greater 
understanding of what their country means to them. 
Whitman was born in West Hills, Long Island, and 
went to school in Brooklyn. He learned his father’s trade 
of carpentering, and later worked as a typesetter, 
; | taught pepe) and wrote for a.dozen different maga- 
zines and newspapers. 
Z) COMMON P During the War Between the States, Whitman went 
LEISURE AMONG Te HEIR CONFI ; to an army hospital near Washington to nurse his 
LiFe AND WIN brother. He continued to serve in hospitals throughout 
| the war, caring for the wounded and cheering them with 
gifts. Later he worked as a clerk in the Departments of 
interior and Justice until ill health forced his retirement, 
and he went to live in Camden, N. J. 
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CHARACTERS 
Fred Saunders 
Agnes Saunders 
Bud 

Billy 

Ruby 


IME: The present. A week-day eve- 
Tome About 5:45 p.m. 

Piace: The Saunders home in Glen- 
view, a small American city. 

ScENE: The living room. 

The Saunders living room, like the 
tamily who lives in it, is friendly and 
informal. Upstage center is a fireplace 
with a mantel above it and a mirror 
over the mantel. In the rear wall to the 
right is a door leading into a small 
reception hall, and in the center of 
the left wall, another door leads to the 
stairway and the rest of the house. 
Against the right wall stands a large 
old-fashioned desk with books, papers 
and a telephone, and upstage from the 
desk is a worn but comfortable easy 
chair, There is a pair of arm chairs, 
one each side of the fireplace, and other 
occasional chairs are placed here and 
there with accompanying tables and 
lamps, 

At rise, Billy Saunders, who is eight 
years old and all boy, is sitting in the 
arm chair left of the fireplace, solemnly 
bouncing a pingpong ball on a paddle 
and counting as he does so. After a 
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A boy “who hadn't a thing to wear” solves 
his problem and pleases his whole family. 


2] FORMAL 


BY MILDRED HARK AND NOEL McQUEEN 


moment you hear a 

door slam off. At 

the sound of the 

door, Agnes Saun- 

ders enters quickly 

from left. Agnes nev- 

er lets anything get 

her down, and when 

she seems most seri- 

ous she may be kid- 

ding. In fact she has 

quite a whimsical 

streak that often puz- 

zles her family, even though they like it. 
AcNnEs (as she enters, looking toward 
reception hall; calling): Fred, is that 


(Fred Saunders, the head of the 
house, appears in the reception hall, 
still wearing his top coat and holding 
his hat in his hand. Fred is like your 
next-door neighbor. Now and then his 
family seems to “get his goat,” but usu- 
ally a dry sense of humor comes to his 
and their rescue.) 

Frep (standing in the doorway): 
Yes, Agnes, are you a welcoming com- 
mittee of one? 

Bitty (grinning): 
(Still bouncing ball.) 

Frep: Oh, so you are, but your face 
is dirty. You can’t be on my welcoming 
committee. 

AcnEs (going to Fred and kissing 
him): Fred, I’m so glad you're here — 
you're late. 

Frep: Only ten minutes. This touches 
me, Agnes — your being ,so glad to see 
me, (Teasingly) What’s the matter? Do 
you need some money? 

Acnes: Of course I do—I always 
need money, but it isn’t that. Fred, you 
don’t mean to tell me you've forgotten — 

Frep (turning and walking into the 
reception hall, taking off his coat as he 
goes) : Forgotten what? (His voice fades 
a trifle, and he disappears a moment as 
though hanging up his coat in a closet 


I'm here, Pop. 


* 

in the hall. Then as he turns back into 
the room with his paper under his arm) : 
It certainly is good to be home —had 
a hard day, and it’s a nasty night out. 
(He moves toward the easy chair at 
right, unfolding his paper.) Yes, just 
the kind of a night to — (He is about 
to slide into his chair with a comfortable 
sigh.) 

AcNnEs: Don’t sit down, Fred! 

(You hear the door slam off again.) 

Frep (raising his eyebrows): Don't 
sit down? But — 

Acnes: There isn’t time. 

(Bud enters hurriedly. He is nearly 
seventeen and talks and acts according- 
ly. He wears a school sweater and some 
old corduroy slacks. As Agnes looks to- 
ward Bud, Fred eases himself quietly 
into his chair.) 

Bup: Hi, Mom — Dad. (Turning im- 
mediately to Billy who is still noncha- 
lantly bouncing his ball.) Listen, Billy, 
did you get my suit all right? 

Bitty (looking up): What'd you Say, 
Bud? 

Bup: Did you get my suit from the 
cleaners? 

Buiy (light dawning): Your — suit? 
Your suit—oh, gee! Oh, gee whizz! 

Bup (aghast): You — you didn’t get it? 

BrLy:Gee, Bud, I—I don’t know what 
made me forget — 

Acnes (brightly): Maybe you're get- 
ting like your father, Billy. You know 
how forgetful he is. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bup: Mom, please, this is no time 
tor trivial conversation — don’t you re- 
alize what’s happened? I’m to call for 
Sally in less than an hour now — and I— 
I haven’t anything to wear! 

AcnEs: But that doesn’t seem pos- 
sible, dear. 

Bun: I tell you it is. I took my good 
suit to the cleaners yesterday and I 
depended on Billy to call for it, I 
couldn’t because I had a meeting after 
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school today and I knew Id be late — 


Buty: I thought of it once, Bud, on: 


my way home from school and then I 
met Dicky Watts and — 
Bun: You keep still— I’m not inter- 


What’ll I do, Mom? We're having this 
big dinner at school in the gym, and 
they'll probably call on me to make a 
speech even — 

Frep: You're to be an important fig- 
ure at this affair, I take it, son? Well, in 
that case, you'll certainly have to: be 
clothed. 

Bup: But how can I be? 

Frep: Well, it seems to me I spent 
quite a sum on suits for you this year — 
do you mean to tell me you only have 
one? 

Bun: For gosh sakes, Dad, don’t you 
think clothes wear out? 

Frep (drily): Yours do — 1 know that. 

AcnEs: Bud, I can’t understand why 
you didn’t even have your suit delivered 
if it was so important — 

Bup: Mom, this is war! A fella tries 
to help by saving on deliveries, and this 
is the thanks he gets! 

Frep: Of course, son. I’m only your 
father, but if I might suggest — instead 
of talking, I'd run over and see if by 
any chance the cleaning shop is still 
open — 

Bup: Gosh, I never thought of that - 

Acnes: Yes, dear—and I wish we 
cquld help more, but your father and 
I are stepping out ourselves tonight. 

(Bud rushes out.) 

Frep (surprised): What did you say, 
Agnes? 

AcnEs: I said we were going out, 
dear. This is the night of my club din- 
ner. 

Frep: Your what? But that’s terrible, 
Agnes. I don’t feel like going out —I 
don’t feel like going out at all. 

AcnEs: You will, dear, after you have 
a bath and change. And I've laid out 
your things on the bed in the guest 
room. 

FrepD (quizzically): The guest room? 
Since when am I a guest in my own 
house? 

AcNE: Now, Fred — I want our room 
all to myself tonight. When a woman 
gets done up in evening clothes, she 
likes to spread out a little. It’s an oc- 
casion. 

Frep (looking horror-stricken): Eve- 
-ning clothes — Agnes, you mean we've 
got to dress up? 

Acnes: Of course. We decided at the 
club the other day that our social life 
was getting stale—that it would be 
nice to go formal for a change. 

Frep: Agnes, I can’t get all dressed 
up like a tin horse tonight — I’m too 
tired. I — I think I’m getting something. 
I feel awful. 


Buty (suddenly): So do I. 

Frep: What's the matter with you? 

Bity: I got Bud to promise he’d buy 
me one of those builder’s sets I've been 
wanting for my birthday, and now he 
won't. 

Frep: I think you're right, son. 

Bitty: You — you wouldn’t get it for 
me, would you, Pop? 

Acnes: Dear, don’t bother your father 
now — he’s anxious to get dressed. 

Frep: Did you say anxious? 

Acnes (kidding him): Of course, 
Fred. Mental telepathy. I was reading 
your mind. 

(Ruby, the colored maid enters left. 
She is large and usually. good-natured 
looking.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, Ah knows Bud is 
gwine out, and yo’ and Mistah Fred, so 
does anyone want to eat anything to- 
night? ’ 

Frep: 1 could eat a horse, Ruby, 
right this minute. 

Acnes: Now, Fred, you'll just have 
to wait until we get to the dinner. 

Frep: That'll be hours — 

Acngs: It will be if you don’t get 
dressed! 

Frep: Humpbh, they'll probably have 
chicken croquettes with that lukewarm 
creamy stuff — 

Buty: I want to eat, Ruby. 

Rusy: Well, yo’ come in the kitchen 
when yo’ ready, Billy, and Ah'll fix yo’ 
somethin’. Somethin’ good, chile! (Ruby 


_ goes out left.) 


AcNngEs (going to Fred and giving him. 
a little push): Now, hurry, Fred — come 
along — you'd better get dressed. 

Frep (getting up slowly): And they 
say women are the weaker sex! 

Acnes: Now, don’t look as though it 
were going to be an ordeal. Why, just 
think, we haven’t had evening clothes 
on for two years. (She goes out left.) 
(Fred resignedly starts left.) 

Bitty: Pop, wait a minute — about 
that builder set — 

Frep: Son, you-have not yet learned 
to make use of the psychological mo- 
ment. I am in no mood — 

(Bud rushes in again right center, 
looking wilder than ever.) 

Bup: They were closed, Dad — they 
were closed. I banged on the door — 

Frep: Maybe you can call them up. 

Bup: How can I call them if they're 
closed? 

Frep: That’s right. Well, son, sorry 
I can’t help you, but I certainly do wish 
it were my suit that was missing in- 
stead of yours. (He goes out left.) 

(Bud looks after him, agonized, then 
begins to stalk around the room. Billy 
watches him.) 

Bitty: Bud — 

Bup (turning savagely): Never mind! 

(Bud goes to the desk and reaches 


tor phone book, leafing through it fran- 
tically.) 

Biniy (tentatively): Bud. . . . What 
ya doin’, Bud? 

Bun: I told you not to talk to me. 

Bitty: But if I could help in any way 
— (Billy is not usually so repentant, but 
he is thinking of the builder's set.) What 
are you doing? 

Bup (shouting it): Trying to find out 
which Jones owns the dry-cleaning 


-place! If I can find his home phone num- 


ber, maybe I can get him to open up 
again, so I can get my suit. 

Bitty: Do you know his initials? 

Bup: Of course I don’t know his in- 
itials — it’s just Jones Cleaners — that’s 
all I know. 

Bitty: Then how can you find out? 
There must be lots of Jones. 

(Bud starts to dial a number.) 

Bup (into phone): Hello? Is this the 
Jones residence? . . . Well, do you 
own a dry cleaning place? .. . You own 
what? A candy store? Oh, for gosh 
sakes! (He hangs up.) 

Bitty: I guess that was the wrong 
one. 

(Bud looks at him disgustedly and 
dials another number.) 

Bup: Hello? Is this the Jones resi- 
dence?. . . . Well, I'd like. to ask you 
a question, Madam. No — of course I’m 
not selling anything but — she hung up 
on me! (He hangs up, too.) 

Buty: I got an idea, Bud. Maybe if | 
could go call on all the different Joneses 
—TId be right there then —I could ex- 
plain what I wanted — 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes, that would 
take all night! The whole affair would 
be over by then. (He starts left.) 

Bitty: Where you going? 

Bun: To look through my closet! (He 
dashes frantically off left.) 
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(Billy looks after him a moment. The 
phone rings and he ambles over to 
answer it.) 

Bitty: Hello? This is Billy. . . . Bud? 
No, he’s upstairs. . . . I don’t think he 
can come to the phone right now, Sally. 
... Well, gee whizz, I don’t know what 
time he'll be over for you. . . . No, or 
even if he can come<at all... . He 
hasn’t got anything to wear. ... I say, 
he hasn’t got anything to wear... . 

(Bud enters again in time to hear this 
remark. He has a soiled gray suit over 
his arm, and a pair of brown trousers 
which, when shown to Ruby later, re- 
veal a big tear in the seat.) 

be. (savagely): Who are you talking 

tor 
Buty: It’s Sally. She — 
Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes! (Grabbing 
the phone) Listen, Sally, don’t pay any 
attention to him — he’s crazy. Whatever 
he’s been telling you sure, sure, I'll 
be over... . . Why, why—any minute 
now, Just as soon as I—I finish dressing. 
(He hangs up and with his suits still 
over his arm yells for Ruby.) 

Bup: Ruby — Ruby! 

(Ruby enters left. Billy sits in chair 
again, watching, now and then boune- 
ing his ball.) 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, Bud — does yo’ 
have to shout? 

Bup (holding up the gray suit): Ruby, 
listen, could you fix this up so I could 
wear it? 

Rusy (looking it over): That suit sho’ 
do need a cleaning — 

Bun: I know that, but couldn’t you — 
couldn’t you sponge it off? 

Rusy: Sponge dat suit off? — Dat 
suit needs an immersion, Mistah Bud. 
I'd have you dip dat suit right down 
into gasoline, and then Ah don’t know 
would it be fit to weah! 


‘Bitty: (interested): How’d you get it 
so dirty, Bud? 

Bup: You hush up! 

Rusy (looking at the brown trousers): 
What’s this yo’ got? 

Bup: My brown trousers. (He holds 
them up so that you see the big tear.) 
I tore them. 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, yo’ sho’ did. 

Bun (desperately): Could you mend 
them, Ruby, so they —they wouldn't 
show the tear, I mean? 

Rusy: Mend those trousers? No, suh! 
Dey can’t be mended — dey gotta be 
patched, Ah could put a patch’ right 
across —(She shows him on the seat 
of the trousers.) 

Bun (horrified): A patch? Can I get 
up in front of everyone with a patch 
on my pants? (He rushes off left again, 
taking the suits with him. Billy gets up 
suddenly and goes to the desk where 
Bud has left the phone book open. 
Billy looks at it, tears out a page and 
puts it in his pocket.) 

(Ruby looks after Bud, shaking her 
head.) ; 

Buty (suddenly): Ruby — 

Rusy: Yes, chile. ... 

Buty: I’m going out. (He starts for 
door right center.) 

Rusy: Out? Ah thought you wuz 
hungry. Now yo’ listen heah — 

Bitty (on his way): If anyone asks 
where I am, just say I’m looking for 
Jones. 

Rusy: Jones? Lawsy sakes! (Ruby 
stands, shaking her head again in a 
mysterious manner as Fred sticks his 
head in at left.) 

Frep: Ruby—Ruby is 
around? 

(Ruby looks at him startled. He comes 
in wearing his tux coat which is ob- 
viously too small for him. The coat 
won't close.) 

Rusy: What's the matter with yo’, 
Mistah Fred? 

Frep: Nothing the matter with me, 
Ruby — it’s this coat. There seems to 
be something wrong. It—it won't close. 
(He pulls at the sides, demonstrating. 
Ruby examines it.) 

uBy (laughing): Ah do declare, yo’ 
must have grown, Mistah Fred — grown 
wider! 

Frep: Yes, I—can you fix it, Ruby? 

Rusy: Why, Mistah Fred, no one 
could fix dat coat. Not so’s it would 
fit yo’ no moah. If it were to be made 
smaller, Mistah Fred, I might do some- 
thin’, but yo’ jest needs moah material. 
(She walks around him, pulling at the 
coat.) A whole lot moah! 

Frep: It won’t button — it won’t but- 
ton. 

Rusy: It sho’ won't. . . . How are the 
trousers, Mistah Fred? 

Frep: I—I haven’t tried them yet. I 


anyone 
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just thought I'd slip on the coat — (You 
hear Bud’s voice off, calling Ruby.) 

e Frep (quickly slipping off the coat): 
I'll-I'll go try the trousers. 

(As he goes out, he bumps into Bud 
coming in. Bud has a pair of white duck 
trousers under his arm.) 

Bup: Excuse me, Dad. . . . (Fred 
goes out) Ruby... . 

Rusy (looking at white difcks): What 
ah yo’ doin’ with those? 

Bup (hoarsely): Could you press 
these, Ruby? They got wrinkled. 

Rusy: Press em? What fo’? Yo’ can’t 
weah those ice-cream pants in the daid 
of winter. 

Bup (rushing out again): No—no—I-—I 
s’pose I can’t! (Ruby looks after him, 
again shaking her head, then she drops 
into a chair, waving her hand in a 
“fanning” gesture as though exhausted.) 

(After a2 moment, Agnes enter left, 
looking surreptitiously around the room. 
She carries a simple evening dress of 
straight lines over her arm.) 

Acnes: Ruby — I’ve got to speak to 
you. 

(Ruby gets up and goes to her.) 

Rusy: Yes, Mis’ Agnes? 

Acnes: Ruby, my _ dress—I-—I 
haven't had it on, you know, for quite 
a while — and it’s strange, but well, it 
seems to have gotten too tight. 

Rusy: Too tight, Mis’ Agnes? 

Acnes: Yes, I’m sure the cleaners 
must have shrunk it. 

(Ruby looks at Agnes out of the cor- 
ner of her eye, and Agnes smiles back 
brightly.) 

Rusy: Shrunk it, yo’ say, Mam? 
Hmm-m, I spect so. . . . But can’t yo’ 
squeeze in somehow, Mis’ Agnes? 

Acnes: Ruby, if I ever got it on, I'd 
never get it off! 

Rusy: Did yo’ try everything — hold- 
in’ yo’ breath and — 

Acnes: Yes, Ruby, everything, but 
you can see—it—it just doesn’t go. 
(She holds the dress in front of her, try- 
ing to pull it around her.) 

Rusy (getting an idea): Mis’ Agnes, 
I jest thought of something — that old 
evenin’ dr with the full skirt — why 
can’t you wear that? The. bottom’s 
bound to fit ’cause it’s full — and if the 
top don’t, yo’ can weah yo’ velvet 
jacket over it — 

Acnes: Why — why, that’s an idea, 
Ruby. I believe I can do that — I'll look 
it up right away! (She starts out and 
meets Fred who is entering. He is chew- 
ing on a roll, and he is not wearing the 
tuxedo coat. She looks at him.) 

Acnes: Why — why, Fred, you're not 
dressed yet? 

Frep: No — no — not yet. You aren't 
either, Agnes. _ 

Acnes: Well, I-I had to speak. to 

(Concluded on page 18) 








WRITE WHAT YOU KNOW 


Sometimes an author begins to write as 
a result of inhibitions, not ambitions 


By MAUREEN DALY 


2 gree teen-age ambitions run to the 
theater and movies, lured by the 
glamour of Gertrude Lawrence or by 
the fact that Ingrid Bergman looks well 
even from a seat in the back row bal- 
cony. Some girls, with a flair for de- 
signing or a knack of looking well even 
in last year’s plaid cotton with the hem 
let down, turn thoughts to magazine 
covers and the Conover models. Or it 
may be a favorite teacher who guides 
young interests toward economics, or 
the boy next door who’s a flying cadet 
at Kelly Field who makes flying seem a 
practical plan for the future. But what- 
ever the scheme, there is no need to 
wait till the twenty-one hurdle is passed 
to begin realizing ambitions. 

Writing is one type of work that can 
begin as soon as you are old enough 
to stop drawing on the walls with cray- 
ons and turn to more serious work with 
pencil and paper. Take it from two 
who have done it—Stephen Vincent 
Benet sold his first short story when he 
was ten and young Tommy Wadelton, 
an Indianapolis chap with three novels 
to his credit, just sold his latest work to 
one of Hollywood’s larger studios for a 
sum that was tailed by four zeros! 

I was held up one way or another 
and didn’t begin writing until I was 
sixteen — and then it was not ambition, 
but inhibition that spurred me on, It 
happened about five winters ago and I 
was a high school senior living in a 
small town called Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, at the time. Sad to say, I didn’t 
measure up to the modern conception 
of a high school senior, replete with 
poise, personality and a long cashmere 
sweater. Rather, I suffered from a per- 
manent state of “cat got your tongue?” 
wore my hair in a long braid twisted 
‘round my head and was what is Gom- 
monly known in Fond du Lac and sur- 
rounding counties as a complete drip. 
The truth is, I just didn’t date. 

One night near the end of winter | 
went ice-skating at a rink just a few 
blocks from my home. It was a week 
night. I didn’t have anyone to go with 
me and I hadn’t finished my homework, 
but the night was so wonuderful —a 
night with a high moon and new snow 
—that I went anyway. That evening I 
ran into a Western Union boy — and to 
tell you the truth, I never quite got 
over it. 

Nothing really happened. It was just 


because he was a smooth boy — and the 
first boy. He was taller than I, wore his 
hat back on his head and there was just 
something about that uniform! Together 
we skated around the rink; he held my 
hand and put his arm around my waist. 
Then, after a while we sat on a snow- 
bank and just talked. When he walked 
home with me, he carried my skates 
over his shoulder and laughed and 
talked all the way as if he enjoyed 
being with me. When we got to my 
front walk he put the skates over my 
shoulder, smiled at me and said, “Good 
night now, I'll call you.” And I was so 
naive at the time I thought he would. 

One evening about a week later while 
I was sitting at home alone waiting for 
the phone call that never did come 
through, I wrote my first short story. 
It wasn’t meant to be a short story at 
all but rather I just wanted to get the 
experience down on paper to relieve the 
tense, hurt feelings inside of me. I 
called that short story “Sixteen.” It was 
a first attempt but it was successful be- 
cause it was written without affectation; 
it was sincere and honest. 

“Sixteen” won first prize that year in 
the national short story contest for high 
school students sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazine. Later it was reprinted in the 
O. Henry Collection of Best Short 
Stories for 1938, selected as “Encore 
of the Month” by Redbook Magazine, 
made into a radio script and reprinted 
in numerous textbooks and anthologies. 

But that was “Sixteen” and the next 
story I wrote didn’t meet with quite 
the same success. With enough pub- 
licity from the first attempt to fill half 
of a thin scrapbook, I decided I was 
too talented a writer to waste my gifts 
in dealing with such adolestent trivia 
as “Sixteen” had been. So I decided.to 
make my next work a “problem” story. 
The main theme seemed to be about a 
small town girl from the wrong side of 
the tracks who wanted to date a bank- 
er’s son — the chief problem, as I see it 
now, seemed to be how to get across 
the tracks. I believed there would be no 
difficulty in finding a market and sent 
the story first to Redbook — after all, 
they had used one of my stories and 
should be only too happy to get any- 
thing else I might write! That story 
came back promptly, almost by return 
mail and with a rejection slip. The ex- 
planation is this — I had stepped out of 
my own limited smalltown experience 


and had gone completely sophisticate. 
I had allowed the boy to kiss the girl 
three times in one paragraph and it 
seems that that was too fast even for 
Redbook! 

It is to that story and to Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher that I owe my “literary 
redemption.” Mrs. Fisher was one of the 
short story judges in the original Scho- 
lastic contest in which “Sixteen” had 
won first place and because she had 
expressed an interest in the work of 
young writers, I had sent her a copy 
of the second story, That manuscript 
came back with a letter which I quote 
in part (it only. took part of it to put 
the idea across!): “Thank you for let- 
ting me look at your new story. I regret 
to say that I did not find in it the fresh- 
ness, the youth and the sincerity which 
I was so happy to find in ‘Sixteen’ . 
my, how they do come on at that age!” 

I learned my lesson and taking Mrs. 
Fisher's advice, I went back to writing 
about what I knew. With her words in 
mind I turned out a novel called Seven- 
teenth Summer, a story of a fellow and 
girl my own age, from my own town. 
That book won the Dodd, Mead Inter- 
collegiate Literary Fellowship Award 
and. made the bestseller lists. Using the 
same “write what you know” theory, 
I’ve done work for Vogue, Redbook, 
Mademoiselle, Cosmopolitan and other 
leading magazines, and for two years 
have written a column for young people 
for the Chicago Tribune. 

The same advice applies with benefit 
to ‘all young writers. Sincerity, spon- 
taneity and truthful observation so often 
cover up the inadequacies of new work. 
And young writers who write about 
themselves, about the things they know 
well, corner a market because: that is 
one field that older writers, with shorter 
memories or more mature interests, can- 
not invade. It’s an idea worth remem- 
bering, so good luck to all young writ- 
ers and — thank you, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher! > 


Reprinted by permission of The Guard- 
tan, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTIO? 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 23. Demobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion 


America’s production belt is hum- 
ming. It is geared to meet colossal de- 
mands for war materials. It can use 
every man or woman who wants to 
work. When war needs begin to taper 
off, this vast industrial machine will 
slow down to shift gears into peacetime 
production. If the gears jam and the 
machine stands idle for some time, there 
will be idle workers — millions of them. 
Careful planning now means that busi- 
ness and government can move quickly 
when the time comes to tide our re- 
turning soldiers over the difficult transi- 
tion period. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Why not simply offer excess gov- 
ernment property for sale to the highest 
bidder? (b) What did the NRPB mean 
by Government “partnership” with pri- 
vate business? (c) Do objections to the 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation apply 
equally to Government “partnership” 
for producing synthetic rubber, alu- 
minum, magnesium, and ships? (See 
Scholastic for March 6). (d) What Gov- 
ernment action do you think Mr, Ba- 
ruch may have in mind when he speaks 
of giving private industry “a chance”? 
(e) Should women compete with men 
in industry when the war crisis ends? 


Something to Do: 

Ask students to collect newspaper and 
magazine comment on the Baruch Re- 
port. Ask them to jot down and bring 
to class also radio comments they may 
hear. Discuss these opinions, keeping in 
mind the validity of their sources and 
referring frequently to the actual con- 
tent of the report, which was printed 
in full in numerous daily papers. 


They Fought for Freedom: 23. Walt 
Whitman 


Walt Whitman lived democracy. 
When he wrote of carpenters, masons, 
mechanics, he was reporting his own ex- 
perience. He was an American, devoted 
not to one section but to the whole 
land, He was American in his rough in- 
dividualism, and in his proud belief 
in the future of his country. 

Here are several characteristic Whit- 
man quotations. Discuss them with the 
class and ask them to give concrete illus- 


trations of Whitman’s ideas from Amer- 
ica’s record yesterday and today. 

“To have great poets, there must be 
great audiences, too.” 

“The United States themselves are es- 
sentially the greatest poem. . . . Here at 
last is something in the doings of man 
that corresponds with the broadcast doings 
of the day and night.” 

“Political democracy, as it exists and 
practically works in America, with all its 
threatening evils, supplies a training-school 
for making first-class men. It is life’s gym- 
nasium, not for good only, but for all.” 

“When I peruse the conquer’d fame of 
heroes and the victories of mighty gen- 
erals, I do not envy the generals.” 
Reading Suggestion: 

Walt Whitman: An American, by Henry 
Seidel Canby (Houghton Mifflin, $3.75). 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


American Institutions: 12. The Press 

“I disapprove of what you say, but I 
will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” The man who wrote that was 
French, but he was voicing a thoroughly 
American point of veiw. We must hold 
to this conviction and defend it. 
Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Why is a free press essential for 
a successful democracy? (b) Do we 
have completely free speech and press 
in peacetime? (d) Wartime curbs on 
speech and press are necessary to pro- 
tect the nation’s best interests. How can 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(March 27-April 1 Issue) 


Classes: 

Satellite Nations Leaving the Sink- 
ing Ship: Bulgaria, Rumania, and I 
Hungary Try to Quit Axis. 

The Soldiers’ Vote: Compromise be- 
tween Federal and States’ Right Ballot 
Satisfies No One. 

Pan-Americana: 

i Other Americas. 

Postwar World: Unit 24. Capacity 

1 Production and Full Employment. 
The Battle of Transportation: Sec- 


Education in the 


i ond in the pictorial series on Amer- 
ican Transportation. 


| For English Classes: 

1 “Love at First Flight,” from the 
book by Charles Spaulding and Otis 
Carney. 

The Language of Flight, by Agnes 
N. Bass. 

Poetry by Phyllis McGinley. 

The. Third Commandment, Part II, I 
by Franz Werfel. 


justifiable restrictions be used un- 
fairly? (d) How may advertising, pri- 
vate ownership of newspapers, or politi- 
cal interests of publishers keep a news- 
paper from meeting its responsibility to 
the community? (e) Is the radio taking 
the place of the newspaper? (f) Have 
Nazi restrictions on speech and press 
in Germany and in occupied countries 
achieved their purpose? . 


Something to Do: 

Take a poll of the class to find what 
papers they read. Ask each student to 
find out some facts about his paper. 
Who owns it? What is its circulation? 
How large a proportion of its space is 
taken up by advertising? What is its 
stand on political questions? Does it 
report the news without bias? What 
special features does it carry? Who are 
its keenest reporters? 

Ask each student to select some re- 
cent social legislation or event in which 
he is particularly interested and read 
news items and editorial comment on 
it in several papers. Ask him to com- 
pare the coverage of the question by 
these papers and report his findings to 
the class. 


Reference Materials: 

Shirer, William L., “The Poison Pen,” 
Atlantic Monthly, May, 1942. 

Cushman, Robert E., Our Constitutional 
Freedoms: Civil Liberties: An American 
Heritage, National Foundation for Educa- 
tion in American Citizenship and Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. :20, N. Y., 10c. 

Sforza, C., “Basic Condition of Inter- 
national Reconstruction: Freedom of Opin- 
ion and Press,” American Political Science 
Review, October, 1943. 

Phelps, E. M., editor, Regulation of the 
American Press, University Debaters An- 
nual, 1940-1941, H. W. Wilson Co., $2.25. 


Gardening Is War Work 


Groundhog Day has come and gone, 
and whether he saw his shadows in your 
neighborhood or not, spring is just 
around the corner. Now is the time for 
the head work that must be done be- 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 9) 


I. Japanese Geography: 1-c; 2-b; 8-a; 
4-a; 5-b. 

II. Inside Japan: 1-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a. 

III. Gardening Is War Work: 1-F; 2-T; 
3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-T. 

IV. Walt Whitman: 1-Brooklyn; 2-car- 
pentering; 3-Lincoln; 4-nurse; 5-Leaves of 
Grass. 

V. Demobilization and _ Reconversion: 
1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-T. 
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fore the spadework which comes as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. 


Something: to Do: 


Hold a class conference to find out 
how many have a place where they 
can plant a victory garden. Ask each 
prospective gardener to find out the 
size of the space, what has been grown 
on it before, how well it has been fer- 
tilized, how much sun it gets. If some 
students live in apartments with no 
chance for a garden try to team up 
with other students with space enough 
for two, Perhaps there is space around 
the school or vacant lots which could 
be used for community gardens. 

Draw diagrams to scale of the spaces 
to be planted. With the help of seed 
catalogues and government bulletins 
(listed on quiz page 9 of this issue) 
plan what vegetables to plant. in order 
to get as much food value as possible 
from this ground during the coming 
months, Buy seeds now. Perhaps you 
can start some growing in boxes indoors 
to be transplanted as soon as the 
weather permits. 


Inside Japan 


Reading List: 

Buss, Claude Albert, “Inside Wartime 
Japan,” Life, January 24, 1944. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, “Know Your En- 
emy” (revised edition), American Coun- 
cil, Institute af Pacific Relations, 129 E. 
52nd St., New York City. 

Chamberlain, William Henry and Stew- 
art, Maxwell S., “Modern Japan,” Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 40c. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
DISCUSSION 


Thou Shalt Not Take the Name of 
the Lord Thy God in Vain 


Franz Werfel’s powerful story offers 
an excellent opportunity for a discus- 
sion of principles and ideals. Although 
only the first half of the story appears 
this week, it will be profitable exercise 
for your pupils to conjecture on the 
further development of the plot. An ex- 
ercise of this sort is provided on the 
quiz page. You will find it helpful to 
point out hints and suggestions planted 
by the author to indicate the probable 
direction his story will take. 

For a discussion of the ideas them- 
selves, it may be interesting to read 
the second contribution in this week’s 
“Round Table.” Then ask pupils to 
comment on the similarity of themes 
between this short essay and Werfel’s 
story. Use these questions for further 
discussion: 

1. One of the great tragedies of our 
time is mentioned only in passing in the 
first part of the story, yet it underlies 


much of the thinking that went into the 
story. This is the fact that all émigrés 
mistrust each other. Why should this be 
so? How can the situation be relieved? 

2. What is the barrier of strangeness 
between Felix and Fuerst? 

8. Although Fuerst was well versed 
in the Christian theology, he had not 
departed from the faith of his fathers. 
In fact, he used his wide knowledge to 
bolster that faith. Can you explain his 
notion of the interdependence of Israel 
and Christianity? Do you agree? 

4. Why did Fuerst fear young 
Schoch? How did Schoch represent a 
pattern which is typical of National 
Socialism? 

5. Why do you think Father Felix 
advised Fuerst as he did? Why was 
Fuerst so willing to follow this advice? 

6. Ignaz Inbichler, hateful as he is, 
nevertheless is a somewhat tragic fig- 
ure; for we know that he will reap no 
lasting good from his association with 
the party and that he will be outcast by 
his own people. This tragedy sometimes 
overtakes weak nations as well as weak 
men: their very unimportance makes 
them puppets whom no one can re- 
spect. Can you think of some examples? 

7. What were the “two ways of solv- 
ing the Jewish question”? 

8. When Father Felix interviewed 
the ecclesiastical head of the province, 
he ran head-on into church dogma — 
especially the idea that all authority is 
divinely inspired. Does Werfel seem to 
question this idea? 


_ APPRECIATION 


Let’s Go Formal 


Plays are often so much enjoyed for 
their liveliness and drama that their 


cleverness and skill in presenting plots. 


is overlooked. Since the drama form is 
one in which compactness of expression 
must be combined with naturalness of 
presentation, it may be worth your 
while to direct students’ attention to 
the writing itself, with an eye to devel- 
oping appreciation of drama as litera- 
ture. 

Here are some discussion questions: 


1. A small measure of suspense, or 
development of plot interest, is intro- 
duced early in the play. Can you spot 
the passage where the first question 
enters the reader’s mind? 

2. Explanation of why action previ- 
ous to the curtain has taken place is 
often one of the most difficult things to 
do naturally and simply. Do you think 
Bud’s explanation of why he asked Billy 
to call for his suit is satisfactorily 
handled? 

3. In order to make what happens 
later seem plausible, the playwright has 
to plant background information. Fur- 


thermore, he must do this within the 
framework of conversation. How does 
Agnes pave the way for the fact that 
the Saunders’ dinnér clothes do not fit 
when they are brought out? 

4. No one ever should enter or leave 
the stage without an apparent purpose. 
Yet it is obviously impossible for all the 
characters to be on the stage all the 
time. Check the entrances and exits in 
this play and decide whether they seem 
natural. 

5. The ending of a play must fol- 
low the climax swiftly and without an- 
ticlimactic action. At the same time it 
must not seem contrived or forced. Do 
you think the ending of this play quali- 
fies? 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


Naturally speech classes will want to 
use this play, in which young people 
figure so prominently, for class exercise 
at least. While it is often difficult for 
an adolescent to play an adolescent con- 
vincingly, the practice is worth while, 
and the characters of the older and 
younger persons will give variety. Be 
especially careful to avoid making Ruby 
into a minstrel character. She is genu- 
ine and real —and if she is funny at 
all, it is not because she is trying to be. 
Observe this distinction. 


INVESTIGATION 


Here are some special assignments 
for your pupils, based on the contents 
of this week’s English and Combined 
Editions. 

1. Report on the book, The Song of 
Bernadette, by Franz Werfel. If you 
have had an opportunity to see the 
movie based on this book, compare the 
two. 

2. Read Maureen Daly’s story “Six- 
teen” and come to class prepared to 
make a full report on it. (This does not 
mean to repeat the story, it should be 
emphasized, but merely to comment on 
its theme, plot, characters, style of 
writing, and so on.) 

3. George Bernard Shaw has been 
the subject of some of the best anec- 
dotes of our days. See if you can find 
one or two worth reporting to the class. 

4. Use the Readers’ Guide to help 
locate some of the poems of Carolyn 
Wilson Link. Bring some examples for 
reading to the class. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 

II. l-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a. 

III. Check a, d, e. 

What Would You Say? Change: 2. 
don’t to doesn’t; me to 1; was to were; 
8. them to those; 5. him to he; 6. Omit 
here. 
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American Hisfory in Schools and Colleges 


HE Committee on American History 

in Schools and Colleges, representing 
the American Historical Association, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, and the National Council for the 
Social Studies, has recently issued an 
extensive report on the teaching and 
study of American history (Macmillan 
Company, N. Y., 1944, 148 pp., $1.00). 
The report crystallizes the results of a 
half year’s research under the direction 
of Dr. Edgar B. Wesley of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The Committee 
consisted of: 

Theodore C. Blegen, University of 
Minnesota, chairman, ex officio; Guy Stan- 
ton Ford, American Historical Association, 
chairman, ex officio; O. Fritif Ander, Au- 
gustana College; Harold W. Bradley, Stan- 
ford University; R. W. Cordier, State 
Teachers College, Clarion, Pa.; Philip 
Davidson, Vanderbilt University; Dwight 
L. Dumond, University of Michigan; John 
D. Hicks, University of California; Harold 
M. Long, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School; 
Louis Pelzer, State University of Iowa; 
Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Joseph R. Strayer, 
Princeton University; Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University. 

This study and report, partly inspired 
by the recent controversy concerning 
the quality of history teaching initiated 
by the New York Times “survey” as 
well as by the impact of war, is an or- 
ganized attempt to analyze the funda- 
mental problems of history teaching and 
the minimum essentials of our national 
tradition which should be assimilated 
by students and shared by all intelli- 
gent citizens. 

The investigation took up such basic 
questions as: Do Americans know their 
own history? Why should Americans 
know their history? The position of 
American history in the social studies 
curriculum. Recommended content for 
American history courses. Public opinion 
and the history teacher. 


The Test 


The findings regarding knowledge of 
American history are based on a spe- 
cial “Test of Understanding of United 
States History” devised for the Com- 
mittee by Harry D. Berg of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, with edi- 
torial and consulting advice from a 
number of testing experts. It consists 
of 65 items of the multiple choice type 
(printed in full in the appendix), with 
four options on each. One option is 
considered the best choice, but others 
may be partially acceptable. Most of the 
discussion aroused by the report has 
centered about the nature of this test. 
While a few’ of the items can be an- 


a 


swered by the recall of simple facts, 
names, and dates, the majority have to 
do with the interpretation of broad ten- 
dencies, requiring a drawing of compari- 
sons, knowledge of time relationships, 
or the analysis of causes and effects. 
Some critics have objected to looseness 
of wording in some of the tests, and to 
the fact that some of the preferred an- 
swers seem less than inevitable. 

This battery of tests was “given to 
five major groups: 1. 1332 high school 
seniors in 22 schools throughout the 
country; 2. 529 military students con- 
sisting mainly of men in the armed 
forces pursuing college training pro- 
grams; 3. 200 social studies teachers 
widely distributed; 4. 107. persons se- 
lected by random sampling from Who’s 
Who in America; 5. 929 selected adults, 
including groups of business men, farm- 
ers, labor union members, housewives, 
etc, 

Median scores on the entire test re- 
sulted as follows: Social studies teach- 
ers, 45; Who’s Who, 44; selected adults, 
29; military students, 29; high school 
students, 22. 

Another field of special interest lies 
in the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee for the sequential content of Amer- 
ican history courses at various levels 
throughout the curriculum. In the mid- 
dle grades, the report suggests that the 
emphasis be largely on “How People 
Live”; in the junior high school, on 
“The Building of the Nation”; in the 
senicr high school, on “A Democratic 
Nation in a World Setting.” At each 
level selected items, including repre- 
sentative dates and persons, and skills 
to be emphasized, are listed. 


Recommendations 


The Committee summarizes its im- 
portant findings in a series of theses, 
of which the following are typical: 

1. Every pupil should study American 
history on at least three grade levels. 

8. American history is now taught with 
sufficient frequency. Improvement in qual- 
ity rather than increase in quantity should 
be the major concern of educators: and the 
public. , 

4. History should be taught with full 
awareness of its relations to other subjects, 
especially to the other social studies. 

7. We recommend the selection of a 
reasonable number of topics and the de- 
velopment of each one fully enough to give 
its significance, rather than the meaning- 
less enumeration of events, names, dates. 

9. Without deprecating facts’ or mini- 
mizing details, teachers of history should 
stress the more enduring values, namely, 
historical perspective, a sense of continuity, 
and the ability to use the historical 
approach 
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12. We believe that American history 
should be so written and: taught as to pro- 
duce in the minds of students a keen con- 
sciousness of the world beyond the United 
States. 

15. We recommend that college depart- 
ments of history and education cooperate 
in the development of better courses for 
the training of history teachers. 

23. State legislatures should not write 
the social studies curriculum; it should be 
made by social studies teachers, educa- 
tional experts, and professors of the social 
sciences. 

All social studies teachers should fa- 
miliarize themselves with this important 
and challenging report. 


Mark Twain Contest 


CHOLASTIC Magazines, in cooperation 

with the Mark Twain Association of 
America, announce a contest for high 
school writers. For the best editorial or 
essay on “Mark Twain and Democracy,” 
not exceeding 750 words, to be printed in 
the school newspaper_or magazine before 
the end of the term, prizes will be awarded 
as follows: First, $100 War Bond; second, 
complete set of works of Mark Twain; third 
and fourth, two-volume set of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn; fifth and_ sixth, 
single volume from Twain’s works. 

In addition to these student prizes, the 
teacher of the first prize-winning student 
will receive a complete set of Twain for 
classroom use; of the second prize-winner, 
a boxed edition of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn; and of the third prize- 
winner, a single volume of Twain. 

Only one entry is to be submitted from 
each school, selected by the editor or the 
faculty adviser of the publication. The 
essay should show the significance of Mark 
Twain’s work for American Democracy, 
and should be based on one or more quota- 
tions from Mark Twain contained in an 
approved list. 

Closing date: All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight, April 14, 
1944, 

Full details of the contest, including the 
list of quotations, have been mailed to all 
faculty advisers of school papers. Others 
may obtain them by addressing: Mark 
Twain Contest, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

An excellent biographical film, The Ad- 
ventures of Mark Twain, starring Fredric 
March, will be released by Warner 
Brothers during the month of April. A large 
pictorial map of the United States in col- 
ors, illustrating events in the life of Twain 
will be sent free to all teachers using 
Scholastic Magazines. Other teaching aids 
available include posters and a teaching 
guide and bibliography on the film. Warner 
Brothers have recently established an Edu- 
cational Bureau for schools and libraries 
under the direction of Charles Side Stein- 
berg. Requests for motion picture teaching 
aids should be addressed to him at Warner 
Brothers Pictures, 321 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 
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GOOD NEWS 


for Users of & 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
(Erpi) Sound Films 


12 NEW 


VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
SOUND FILMS 
To be used with these Encyclopaedia 


Britannica (Erpi) 16 mm. sound 
films: 





60 Kentucky Pioneers 

61 Westward Movement 

62 Pioneers of the Plains 

63 Life in Old Lovisiana 

65 The Earth in Motion 

70 City Water Supply 

71 Clothirtg 

72 The Passenger Train 

80 Pygmies of Africa 

81 A People of the Congo: 
The Mangbetu 

- 83 People of Hawaii 

- 90 The Honey Bee 











Twelve new Guides to add 
to your list of effective Social 
Studies Visual aids. Make your 
classroom showings of ese 
instructional films more effective 
with these new Visual Learning 
Guides. 
The National Audio-Visual Council Visual 
Learning Guides have proven their worth 
in hundreds of schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. Ask for samples 
and information about them today. 
Visual Learning Guides are available to sup- 
plement classroom use of these films: 
United States Office of Education films 


Army and Navy films 
Erpi Encyclopaedia Britannica films 


Guides are availabie for films in these groups: 
Social Studies 


Health Education Vocational Training 
Pre-Flight Training Pre-Induction Courses 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


for samples of these new guides and 
guides in ovher groups together 
with descriptive folder. 











Latin America 








! SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


1 Exclusive Distributor for National Audio 
Visual Council Learning Guides 

Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, New York AV 3-20-44 


Please send me folder and samples of Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Council Visual Learning 
Guides for groups checked below: 


| 

i 

i 

I 

I 

} 

} 

i 

_] Twelve new Guides described above | 

© Social Studies group | 
") Latin American group 

Health Education I 

Pre-Flight Training | 

_] Pre-Induction Courses i 

4 

4 

i 

i 

i 





School 





J Address 
I city P.O. Zone No.____ 








| State 
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New Lafin American Guides 
Compare Cultures and Customs 


Eight Visual Learning Guides make 
up the important Latin American series 
—a group which aims at giving a clear 
understanding of the peoples and lands 
of our good neighbors to the South. 
These Guides, published by the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Council of Chi- 
cago iff four-page form, accompany 
16mm. sound films produced by Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (Erpi) Films, Inc. 


Series Includes Eight Guides 


The titles in this division include: 

8 “Land of Mexico” 

. 9 “People of Mexico” 

. 10 “Peru” 

. 11 “Argentina” 

. 12 “Brazil” 

. 13 “Chile” 

. 50 “Mexican Children” 

Realizing the increasing importance 

of the study of Latin America and 
noting the emphasis given to these lands 
in courses in geography, history, Social 
Studies and cultural relations, the edi- 
tors of the National Audio-Visual Coun- 


cil have sought to meet the needs ot 
today’s teachers with this group of 
Guides. The Guides deal with the cus- 
toms and habits of various South Amer- 
ican peoples, showing the differences 
and similarities of their culture and ours 
in North America. 


Films Give Cross-Section View 


A cross section of our Latin American 
neighbors is given as the film and 
Guides describe the mestizos of Brazil 
and the sheep herders of Argentina, the 
middle class of Chile and the Indians 
of Peru. The industries and products of 
the countries are described, showing 
their relation to the needs of North 
America, as well as the long-established 
religious customs of these descendants 
.. che Spanish, Portuguese and Indian 
tribes. 

Free samples and additional infor- 
mation on these Visual Learning Guides 
are available upon request from SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, exclusive na- 
tional distributor. of the Guides, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





New Social Studies Guides 


Three new Visual Learning Guides, 
titled E. 61 “Westward Movement,” E. 
62 “Pioneers of the Plains” and E. 83 
“People of Hawaii,” were added to the 
social studies group this week to bring 
the total in this section to 18 and the 
complete list of Guides to 96. The new 
Guides accompany 16mm. _instruc- 
tional sound film of Encylopedia Bri- 
tannica (Erpi) Films, Inc., and are 
published by the National Audio-Visual 
Council of Chicago. 

Two of the new Guides are an im- 
portant addition to the group dealing 
with the early settlement of the United 
States and the movement of population 
across the plains and mountains to reach 
our present-day boundaries. The other 
Guide tells of the people of Hawaii 
and of their customs. Prepared in the 
same form as the other 93 Visual Learn- 
ing Guides, these newest ones appear 
in four-page folders, with page 1 intro- 
ducing the subject, pages 2 and 3 pro- 
viding a test after showing of the film 
and page 4 furnishing references and 
further activities. All Visual Learning 
Guides are sold in packages of 50 at a 
net price of $1.45, plus shipping 
charges. 

The editors of the National Audio-Vis- 
ual Council have announced that they 


will continue to bring out new publica- 
tions. from time to time to accompany 
films dealing with important classroom 
subjects. Free samples and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Visual Learning Guide 
E-61 —.-—— 


Pe Ue Wit 
Westward Movement 
(As Expt Clemrcem Fite) 

STUDY THIS PAGE before eng the fen 


How the Rich Resources of Our Great Country Were Opened to Our Use. 


(New SEE THE FILM. Do net look at page 2,),.07 4 antl often you have seem the flue.) 


ae saree BEGET coeern me 
rane = Eee anne 











Page one of new Visual Learning 
Guide E. 61, ‘‘Westward Movement.” 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


SUNDAY 

Invitation to Learning, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Continuing its series of anal- 
yses of great books which have influenced 
the pattern of the world’s thinking, CBS’s 
four-year-old program features a varied 
selection for the April programs. Outstand- 
ing scholars and writers will discuss the 
salient points of the following books during 
the coming month: April 2, Malory’s Morte 
d Arthur; April 9, Josephus’ History of the 
Jews; April 16, Bronte’s Wuthering 
Heights; April 23, Racine’s Phaedra; April 
30, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Transatlantic Call: People to People, 
CBS, 12:30-1:30 p.m. The exchange se- 
ties between the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the British Broadcasting Sys- 
tem gives a documentary portrayal of the 
way people are affected in nations at war. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Current social, po- 
litical and economic discussions produced 
in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. The world-famous 
orchestra will be conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski, April 2; Bruno Walter, April 9; 
Artur Rodzinski, April 16. The premiere 
performance of Shostakovich’s Eighth 
Symphony will be featured April 2. 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 


p.m. Historical dramas depicting economic . 


development of the Americas, relations 
between nations, the effect of outside events 
on the Western Hemisphere and the impact 
of American events on the rest of the world 
comprise this series of prograrns on NBC’s 
Inter-American University of the Air. April 
2, “The Last Indians”; April 9, “The Com- 
ing of the Horse”; April 16, “Indians of the 
Arctic”; April 28, “Rondonia”; April 30, 
“The Spain of Columbus.” 

Pacifie Story, CBS, 11:30-12:00 mid. 
Dramatic presentations of aspects of the 
war in the Orient and Pacific areas. Sub- 
jects for April include: April 2, “Philip- 
pine Commonwealth”; April 9, “Hirohito”; 
April 16, “Sinkiang: Chinese Wildwest”; 
April 23, “Jinnah: Head of the Moslems of 
India”; April 30, “Hong Kong.” 


MONDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15 asm. The Tools of Science deals with 
tools which have helped man to under- 
stand the nature of the world in which he 
lives. April 83, The Centrifuge — Blood into 
Plasma; April 10, Experimenta! Animals — 
Immunity and Genetics; April 17, The Test 
Tube — Nutrition; April 24, Tools for To- 
morrow — Swords into Plowshares. 

Education for Freedom, MBS, 10:15- 
10:30 p.m. World-famed educators and 
writers discuss the problems confronting 
the nation in its educational system. 


TUESDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways to Music. Music 
of the masters as well as music of the 
different peoples of the world. April 4, 
Tchaikovsky, People’s Symphonist; April 
11, Saludos, Americanos; April 18, From 
Bohemia’s Fields and Meadows; April 25, 
America Today. 

Columbia Presents Corwin, CBS, 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Norman Corwin, mas- 
ter of the unexpected and unprecedented 
in radio dramatics, continues his new series 
which opened March 7, includes fantasies, 
radio cantatas, musical comedies, and 
original plays. 


WEDNESDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. New Horizons. World 
geography is studied through a series ot 
dramatic historical presentations to increase 
our understanding of the importance of 
geographic and economic factors in world 
relations. April 5, Caribbean Lands; April 
12, Neighbors to the South; April 19, The 
Changing Cities; April 26, Wings Over the 
World. 


THURSDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near. 
Famous stories giving children a greater 
understanding and appreciation of books 
are vividly reenacted. April 13, The Story 
of Doctor Doolittle, by Hugh Lofting; 
April 20, Tall Hunter, by Howard Fast; 
April 27, Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Walter Yust, editor of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, is host to this series 
dealing with the gradual civilization of 
man. 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. The second part of this music series 
of NBC’s Inter-American University of the 
Air includes the following programs for 
April: April 6, From New England; April 
13; Anglo-Canadian Music; April 20, Amer- 
ican Folk Heroes; April 27, Mexican Pano- 
rama. 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World. In this 
series on current events, government and 
history, the problems of the war and the 
postwar world are discussed by student 
groups. April 14, Pan-American Future; 
April 21, World Organization; April 28, 
World Peace. 

Between the Bookends, NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic’s Round Table con- 
tributors are guests of honor on the Ted 
Malone broadcast on the third Friday of 
each month. Their next appearance is 
scheduled for April 21. 


SATURDAY 


Consumer Time, NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p.m. Interviews, questions and answers on 
consumer’s problems are produced in co- 
operation with Dept. of Agriculture. 

Here’s to Youth, NBC, 1:00-1:30 p.m. 
Ten national voluntary organizations offer 
drama on the case of American youth. 

Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p.m. Professor John T. Frederick, of 
Northwestern University, reviews baoks, 
and interviews guest authors. 

Story Behind the Headlines, NBC, 
5:30-6:00 p.m. Background and interpre- 
tation of today’s news by Cesar Saerch- 
inger. American Historical Assn., sponsor. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
NBC Inter-American University of the Air 
presents Archibald MacLeish as writer and 
narrator on literature of the Americas. 
April 1, “Life in the Settlements”; April 8, 
“The Relation between the New World 
and the Old”; April 15, “The Relation be- 
tween the New World and the Wilderness”; 
April 22, “The Colonial Experience”; April 
29, “The Moving Frontier.” 








LAUREL & HARDY 
16MM. SOUND FEATURES 
See them in these Great Pictures! 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 
SONS OF THE DESERT 
PARDON US @ BEAUHUNKS 








“We are also releasing a large number of 2 and 3 


reel comedies starring LAUREL and HARDY, 
THE DAVIDSONS, CHARLIE CHASE and 
many other famed Hollywood Comedians. Write 
for full information. 


Show this Timely Feature! 


HARA KIRI 


Featuring CHARLES BOYER and MERLE OBERON 





NEW INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
16mm. Sound One Reel Each 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING 
Rental $1.50 Sale Price $21.00 


THE EIGHT PARTS OF 
A BUSINESS LETTER 
Rental $1.50 Sale Price $24.00 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale, 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-20 New York 19, N. Y. 











ONTARIO COMPLETES 
A NEW 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


> 


new world to explore, 

ere Ontario’s rivers 

start to flow “down North” 

to the mighty Albany, and 

then to Hudson’s Bay 
itself! 


Punched through rock and 
muskeg and virgin forest, 
the newly-completed, final 
link of the great Trans- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 

ine, Kirkland Lake—the 
} oe Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipigon on the 
west into one great out- 
door Paradise. 


When unlimited motoring 
is once more a fact, you'll 
want to ride this road. 
When you and your pals 
are ready to plan the best 
vacation eve at’s the 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 
Plan your trip now— 
dream about it—then, after 
the war, be one of the first 
to — this great, new, 
Northwest Passage. 


Tinew of it! A whole 
w 


oe ee 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
310 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me road map and further 
information when ready regarding 
the final Northern Ontario link of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Name... 
Address 




















New 16mm Films 


ABCA—The wartime movement in 
England toward group discussions for 
civilians and servicemen is the subject 
ot ABCA, a one-reel sound film. ABCA 
stands for Army Bureau of Current Af- 
fairs, whose guiding principle is Crom- 
well’s remark, “The citizen soldier must 
know what he is fighting for and love 
what he knows.” Film may be obtained 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 20, N. Y. 

CAMPUS ON THE MARCH—War- 
time activities being carried on in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Young men 
and women prepare themselves for war 
today and for peace tomorrow. Two- 
reel sound, available from Office of War 
Information. 

DEFENSE AGAINST INVASION — 
Through animation and actual photog- 
raphy, Walt Disney explains how vac- 
cination makes the body immune from 
disease. This simple and fascinating one- 
reel sound film is an excellent visual aid 
in the field of health. Produced by Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 

THE EIGHT PARTS OF A BUSINESS 
LETTER—One-reel sound film showing 
how mail is handled, why letters are 
standardized as to form in business, the 
difference between social and business 
forms, the heading, the introductory ad- 
dress, the salutation, the body, the com- 
plimentary close, the signature, the out- 
side address, the return address, the 
proper folding and enclosing of business 
letters, two-page letters, window envel- 
opes, basic display and arrangement. 
Every essential form is completely visu- 
alized. Available for sale or rental from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL CUR- 
RENTS—One-reel sound film, revealing 
the nature of electric currents and cir- 
cuits. Electron motions, conductors, in- 
sulators and factors affecting resistance 
are a few of the subjects explained 
through animated drawings and photo- 
graphic demonstrations. Available for 
rental from Erpi Classroom Films, 1841 
Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 

PLEDGE TO BATAAN—A six-reel 
technicolor film telling the story of the 
Philippines from the days of the Span- 
ish conquest through the period since 
the inauguration of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth in 1935. The film traces the 
growth of commerce and industry and 
the development of democratic institu- 
tions in the Philippines, Available 
through United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. 


GREAT LAKES—The stream of ship. 
ping down the Canadian Lakes, show- 
ing the immense amount of different car- 
goes flowing along the shipping routes 
between the two countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, is presented in this 
Kodachrome sound film in two reels. The 
shipping theme links short sequences 
dealing with steel production, pulp 
manufacture, ship-building and canal 
systems controlling the region’s many 
waterways. Available for sale from the 
National Film Board of Canada, 84 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, III. 

RESURRECTION — A_ two-teel 
sound film telling the part played by the 
French in the commen struggle and the 
most important events in the spring of 
1940. Exodus from France, events of 
resistance in the springs of 1941, 1942 
and 1943. Agency list available from the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL—A four- 
reel film of an American farm family 
who are engaged in the vital wartime 
work of producing food for freedom. A 
Hollywood cast portrays the characters. 
Available throigh E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

SOVIET SCHOOL CHILD—Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. is traced from nur- 
sery through high school in this two- 
reel film. Interesting material on various 
youth activities both in and out of 
school. Available from the British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. or from regional 
depositories. 

THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE—En- 
deavoring to show “behind the scene” 
phases of modern railroading, the New 
York Central has developed the action 
of this film around the swift journey of 
a Hudson type locomotive. Highlights 
of servicing and repairing operations in 
the roundhouse are also portrayed. 
Available through the Motion Picture 
Bureau, New York Central System, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

WHEN WORK IS DONE—With hun- 
dreds of small towns crowded with war- 
time influxes of population and faced 
with serious shortages of housing and 
recreation, here is a valuable study of 
how one town has dealt with and solved 
its problems. The story of Sylacauga, 
Alabama, tells of the effective planning 
which resulted in a program of all peo- 
ple working together for success. One 
reel film, available free of charge from 
Office of War Information, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C., 
or from local libraries and distributors. 
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A NEW SERIES PRESENTED BY 








THE NBC INTER-AMERICAN 





UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


* Each Saturday at 7:00 p.m. (E.W.T.), the National Broad- 
casting Company and the independent radio stations associated 
with the NBC network offer “American Story”—third in the 
schedule of permanent “‘courses” inaugurated by NBC. 

With scripts and commentary by Archibald MacLeish, “American 
Story” traces the development of the Americas’ own literature as 
it is unfolded in the chronicles, letters and narrations of the ex- 
plorers, the adventurers and the frontiersmen who helped to 
establish the great nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

“American Story” is a far advance along the public service trail 


blazed by NBC. It provides an important example of the quality 
of the educational programming which distinguishes this network. 





NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air now offers these 
three important courses 
MUSIC HISTORY LITERATURE 


“Music of the New World” “Lands of the Free” “American Story” 
Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 











~ America’s No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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OTHER HELPFUL 
TEACHING AIDS 


PICTORIAL MAPS 

Two unique maps—Historical and Lit- 
erary maps of U.S. Size 33” x 22” 
each. Lithographed in 4 colors. Draw- 
ings of events and characters in U. S. 
history and literature. Original Price 


$1.00 each. NOW— 

Both Maps for. . ONLY $1 .00 
READING MENUS 

Informal talks about books and authors 
old and new by May Lamberton Becker. 
Reading suggestions for high school 


students which tease them into reading 
good books. 160 pages. Cloth bound. 


aude. @ Goay $23.60 
BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


Ar anthology of prize winning writ- 
ing entered in SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES’ Anrual Awards Competitions in 
1941. Contains short stories, essays, 
poetry. humour, etc. Attractively bound 


in boards. 
150 pages ..A COPY $2.00 


MAKING PRINTS 

Easy to follow “‘how to do it’’ instruc- 
tions and diagrams for making lino- 
leum prints, lithographs, woodcuts, 
aquatints, etchings, drypoints. IIlus- 
trated with 50 prine winning prints. 


ot $1.50, NOW... ONLY 75¢ 


RADIO PLAYS 


25 different plays for class, club and 
auditorium use. Plays are 15 minutes 
long and easy to produce, require no 
props, no royalties. These plays help 
bring the drama of radio, into your 
classroom. Send for complete list. 


USE THIS HANDY 
ORDER COUPON TODAY 


tions listed in this ad: 


TION PICTURE 





ili aay 


10 FOR $1.00 





Originally Sold for 25¢ to 50¢ Each 
NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 or More—A Real SAVING For You 


CONGRESS AT. WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in ee for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years age but 
still up to date except for 
listing of 76th Congress. 
32 pages 

Original price 25¢ a copy 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,” etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated with many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.” (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains practi- 
cal ‘guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, etc. 32 pages. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 








A | TT 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I enclose $——— ae ae following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publica- 
copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 
i of SWORD OF SERGES- 


copies of HOW 3 JUDGE MO- F 


PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


A handbook of photoplay 
analysis and enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom use. 
Helps your students to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pages—32 
sections. 


HOW TO 
JUDGE 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers’ providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was 50¢ a copy. 





ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. — corey written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching nid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


Name 





LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
ional study of U. S. be- 
ore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of U. S. 
in peacetime. A big book 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations — photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price 50c a copy. 


PLEASE ENCLOSE YOUR REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ORDER 
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copies ENJOYING THE ARTS 


copies LAND OF LIBERTY 
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copies READING MENUS 


copies THE GLORY THAT WAS State TE-3-20-44 


oO pea me ates . — PLAYS [7] Send me complete list of SCHOLAS- 
TIC BOOKSHOP publications. 
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Air 


‘March 20-25, 1944 


POEMS to 


“Rats-in-the-Garret” 


Spring came to town where I was young 
When dandelions lit the lawns 


And vagrant oats appeared among 
The round resounding cobblestones 


remember 


By Carolyn Wilson Link 


But children’s whispers, children’s taunts 
Had made her something less than human; 


ES a 


In green perennial souvenir 
Of leisured horses lunching there. — 


We shrieked at hopscotch in the street, 
Vociferously partisan, 

And dropped our stubby chalks to greet 
The raucous clattering flower man 
Who seasonally would return 

With pansies for the iron urn. 


Yet as we scampered off to school, 
Long flannels safe in camphor laid, 
The mildest morning held a chill, 
Bright afternoon a nagging dread, 
And sudden shadows fell at noon... 
“Rats-in-the-garret” roamed the town. 


As gray as mist, as gray as mold 
Her wispy hair, her dingy shawl, 
The apron whose unsightly fold 
Over a knot of fingers fell; 


_ Yet punctual as tulip’s flame 


On the warm winds of spring she came. 


She wandered muttering about, 
Harmless and all but witless, glad, 

In that unfolding time, no doubt, 

To leave what wretched hole she had, 
Sniffing at lilacs, pouncing on 

Rare tidbits in some garbage can. 


We branded her a thing that haunts, 
A witch, a werewolf, not a woman, 
Aghast, though unaware, that we 
Must share such mean mortality. 


We always knew that she might sally 
At any hour of any day 

Around this corner, from that alley, 
From hooded door or areaway; 

Or sometimes out of empty air 

As if by magic she’d appear. 


She came as quiet as a ghost, 

But, roused by gibes to spitting rage, 
She’d stamp and curse with such a zest 
As would belie her creaking age; 
Then bolder brats would shy the stone 
And shout the hateful name and run. 


Or sometimes with a grisly humor, 
Guessing the nonsense children said, 
She would give substance to the rumor, 
The murderous knife her apron hid. 
And lunging at a child alone, 

Contrive the rasp of steel on bone. 


“Rats-in-the-garret,” did you die 
One unrecorded lonely night? 

Or did I sithply move away, 

Or grow too old for childish fright, 
That springs came sweetly, cleansed of fear? 
I remember you this year. 














CASOLIN WILSON LINK’S daughter read one of her mother’s poems 

a few years ago and exclaimed, “Oh dear, it is written in my own 
language, and I can’t understand a word of it!” You will not find most 
of Mrs. Link’s poetry difficult, however. She is one of the moderns who 
can express subtle ideas clearly. 

Since the publication of a volume of poetry several years ago, aN 
Link’s work has appeared often in the magazines. She is the wife of | 
Henry C. Link, author and psychologist. Her two sons are now in the 
Armed Services of the United States. 

“Rats-in-the-Garret” was written in the spring of 1942. The threat 
of something strange and sinister which the children of the poem felt 
when they saw “Rats-in-the-Garret” is a telling symbol of the anxious 
uncertainty we all knew that year. 


“Rats-in-the-Garret” is reprinted by permission of Carolyn Wilson Link. 





Let’s Go Formal 
(Concluded) 


Ruby about something, but I shan’t 
be long, so do hurry, Fred. (She goes 
out.) : 

Frep (looking after her): Hurry? 
(Turning to Ruby) Ruby, the trousers 
are worse than the coat. 

Rusy: What’li yo’ do, Mistah Fred? 
Well, ‘pears to me as though yo’ jest 
cain’t go at all—not if Mis’ Agnes say 
yo’ got to be dressed up. 

Frep: But she’s set her heart on — 

(Bud appears in the doorway, wear- 
ing Fred’s tuxedo. It is a little large in 
spots, but not too bad a fit.) 

Bup (clearing his throat): Dad, I — 

Frep: Yes, son? (Looking at him) 
What — what have you got on? ‘ 

Bup: Well, Dad, you see, I—1 went 
in the guest room — thinking maybe I 
could find another old suit — Mom some- 
times stores stuff in there, and I—I 
happened to notice your tux on the 
bed — 

Frep: You happened to notice? I see, 
son... . Go on. 

Bup: Well—er—TI just tried it on, 
and it fits pretty well — (breaking off) 
Oh, gosh, Dad, can’t I wear it, please? 

Frep: I was expecting to wear it my- 
self, son. 

Bup: But I’ve got to wear something, 
Dad—and you've got other things — 

Frep: Come here. (Bud goes to his 
father, and Fred turns him around, ex- 
amining the coat, feeling the shoulders.) 
It does seem to fit you fairly well. 

(Agnes enters left, speaking as she 
comes in.) 

Acnes: Ruby, that dress — (seeing 
Fred and Bud) Oh! . . . (lowering her 
voice) Ruby, that dress we were speak- 
ing of —I must have given it to the 
Salvation Army. 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes! 

AcnEs (crossing): Fred — 

Frep: Yes, Agnes? (He has been 
busy with Bud. Looking at her) Why, 
you — you still aren’t dressed yet? 

Acnes: No-—er—I went ‘in the 
guest room looking for you — (noticing 
Bud) Why, Bud, what’s that you're 
wearing? 

Bup: What — what is it? 

Frep: It’s my tux . . . Agnes, don’t 
you think it fits him awfully well? 

Acnes: Why, yes. I — I am surprised. 
Of course you have grown and filled 
out, Bud, and your father is quite 
slender — or was. (She looks at Fred 
suspiciously.) Fred, it doesn’t fit you 
any more! 

Frep: Now, Agnes, that isn’t the 
the point — 

Acnes: Isn't it? 

Frep: No-—er—it’s just that Bud 


hasn’t anything to wear, and I think 


_parents ought to — well, I think parents 


ought to sacrifice for their children. 

Bup (joyfully): Then I can wear it, 
Dad? 

Acnes: You might as well, dear. Your 
father can't. 

(Ruby slips out, a smile on her face.) 

Acngs: And you know it isn’t a sacri- 
fice on your part, Fred — you've been 
itching to stay home all evening. 

Frep: Now, Agnes, I was going — 
can I help it if —if— 

Acnes: If you got fat, dear? 

Frep (on his dignity): If you want 
to put it that way, do so. 

(Billy enters right center, carrying a 
paper bag, the kind you bring home 
from the cleaner. He is jubilant.) 

Buty: I got it—I got it! 

(They all turn and stare at him.) 

Bup: You got — 

Bitty: Your suit, Bud—your suit! 
I looked up all the Joneses and mapped 
out a route, and it was the second 
family I called on. Mr. Jones drove me 
over and unlocked the store —(He is 
tearing open the paper bag.) 

Bup: Well, gee, I — (He looks crest- 
fallen.) 

Buty (his attention caught by the 
tux): Hey, what’s that you got on? 

Frep: It’s my tuxedo, Billy — and I 
rather think Bud might as well keep it 
on, if he wants to. 

Bup: I—I did think it would kind 
of make an impression on Sally, Dad — 

Bruty: Well, gee whizz, you mean I 
went to all this trouble for nothing, and 
I won't even get my builder’s set now? 

Frep: Well, son, we'll see what we 
can do about that — 

Acnes (who has been examining the 
suit Billy has brought): Why, my good- 
ness, this can’t be your suit, Bud —why, 
it’s ~ it’s a tuxedo! 

Frep: A tuxedo. 

Buy (taking paper all the way off): 
Can you imagine that? Mr. Jones must 
have given me the wrong one! 

Acngs: Yes. Look, the ticket says 
“Sanders” — not “Saynders” at all. 

Bitty: Yeah — he was kinda looking 
for it in the dark — he just turned one 
light on — 

Bun: Hey, Dad, that coat looks pretty 
big — 

Frep: I beg your pardon? 

Bup: I mean it looks as though it 
might fit you. (He takes the coat.) 
Here, try it on. 

Frep: Well — 

Bup: Sure, Dad — it’s Jones’ mistake. 
If he sent the wrong one, I don’t see 
why you can’t wear it tonight and take 
it back in the morning — 

Acnes: Oh, I-—I don’t think it will fit 
your father, Bud — 

Bup: What do you mean? (He helps 
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his father slip into the coat.) It’s a per- 
fect fit! There you are, Dad, all fixed 
up. Now, you and Mom can go to your 
party. 

Frep: We can, can’t we? 

(Agnes is looking worried.) 

Bun: Sure, and I gotta be going now 
or Sally’ll disown me. So long, folks — 
have a good time! (He dashes out right 
center.) 

Frep (a little sadly. He has the trous- 
ers over his arm now): Well, Agnes, 
we can go now. I'll just put these 
trousers on — 

AcngEs: Oh, Fred, I — 

FRED: Come on — get into your glad 
rags. 

Acnes: Oh, Fred, I was thinking - 

Frep: What's the matter? 

AcnEs: Well, it’s so late now; Fred, 
— I was thinking we might as wel] stay 
home. 

Frep (A smile breaks over his face. 
He starts taking the tux coat off): 
Agnes! 

(Ruby enters left, smiling.) 

Rusy: Is yo’ all gwine to stay home? 

Frep: I —I guess we are, Ruby. 

Rusy: Then yo’ all must be gittin’ 
powerful hungry and Ah’m makin’ pan- 
cakes! 

Bitty; Pancakes — hooray — with lots 
of maple syrup. (He is playing with ball 
again, content.) 

Rusy: Yes, suh — and sausages. 

AcneEs: Sounds wonderful, Ruby. 

Frep; And hurry ‘em up—I'm 
starved! (Fred makes for his easy chair 
as Ruby goes out left. Agnes is still 
standing, now and then peering at her- 
self in the mirror over the mantel.) 

Frep (sighing contentedly): Pancakes 
and sausages. . . . And an evening at 
home. Nothing like it. (A thought 
strikes him.) Of course, I suppose I 
shouldn’t eat pancakes. 

AcNE: (making herself taller so that 
she can see more of herself in the mir- 
ror): I shouldn’t either, 

Frep: What’s that? 

Acngs: Oh — er — nothing, Fred. . .. 
I tell you, dear, enjoy your pancakes 
tonight, and you start on your diet 
tomorrow. 

Frep: Diet? 

AcnEs: Oh just a mild one. I'll tell 
Ruby to have lots of salads and green 
vegetables — it'll be good for us, Fred. 

Frep: Us? 

Acnes: Well, I thought I might do 
it with you— you know, dear, just to 
keep you company. 

(He looks at her quizzically, and she 
smiles back at him brightly as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


To produce this play, write to: Plays, 


The Magazine “for Young People, 
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T= essays are typical of many 
that come to the Round Table — 
the reflections and experiences of 
young people in a world at war. I 
wish that you might have the privi- 
lege I have of reading them all. 


What Is to Come 


Those of us who are true Americans 
and lovers of peace are looking into the 
future and trying to visualize what will 
come after the war. Some of us have 
an idea and are trying to build up a 
postwar world of peace that will en- 
dure. There are many stones in the 
foundation of this coming world and 
each one is important. It would be 
foolish for me to try to name even a 
small portion of them, but there is one 
I am very sure will help to make a 
strong foundation if the stone is set 
right. It is Racial Tolerance, 

Some of our so-called Americans say, 
“We are not our brother’s keeper.” This 
attitude of indifference is just the thing 
the Axis wants to help break our 
morale. If we have no unity and belief 
in one another and are not. willing to 
help each other out, we are just the 
kind ef ground they would like to sow 


. with seeds of hate and intolerance. 


We must realize that such minds are 
working against our purpose of a post- 
war peace. They prey upon those 
seeded minds and slowly change them 
into tools for their malicious intents. 
These same seeded minds could be 
changed in the right way by a simple 
method called understanding. Under- 
stand and respect your fellow man’s 
belief. Do not mock him because he is 
of another color or creed. 





CHOLASTIC invites original” 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
vears. Send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your. contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total] fifty 
lines of verse. 

On the third Friday of each 
month poems from. the Round 
Table will be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast, 
1:30-1:45 p.m. EWT. 
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There are Army and Navy Chap- 
lains’ Schools where chaplains of dif- 
ferent faiths go to learn how to ad- 
minister final rites and comfort to a 
dying man, whether he be Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew. Each chaplain must 
learn about the religion of the others 
before he is commissioned. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if we could 
partake in such a practice? We at home 
must not fail as we did in the last war. 
Our postwar world must be a ‘strong 
democratic one. Build a world where 
there is no racial intolerance and you 
build a Utopia which is desired by all 
those who love freedom and peace. 

Harold M. Kerner, 18 
West High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wanda N. Orton, Teacher 


Big Brother 


It was the June: after Pearl Harbor. 
My brother had just finished college 
and was home at last. He had brought 
his roommate with him to spend a few 
weeks, They had made great plans for 
a fishing trip up north. 

They finally decided to be off on a 
Friday. When it was time for them to 
return home from a shopping trip in 
town Wednesday, we watched for their 
triumphal ride down the road in my 
brother’s station wagon, “Alaska.” When 
we saw them walking down the road 
with not only no supplies but no Alaska, 
we pelted them with questions. Not a 
word of explanation would they offer, 
however, until they had been fed. 

Immediately after dinner we fell on 
them again. Finally Bill admitted that 
he had sold Alaska to a friend of his 
who had always admired it in spite of 
its dissimilarity to any other car. 

Then very quietly he said, “We 
joined up. this afternoon.” He added 
jokingly, “We thought we’d better get 
into the Navy, or the Army would catch 
us first.” Everyone was silent for a long 
moment, then exploded with congratu- 
lations and reprimands for their being 
so secretive about it. 

I thought it was swell. Imagine hav- 
ing a sailor for a brother! Then I no- 
ticed the change that had come over 
Bill. His grin still covered most of his 
face, but under it his chin was hard. 


He still looked like a young college boy, 
but there was a quality in the blue of 
his eyes that wasn’t laughing, that was 
as sober and wise as time itself. 

He must have seen me studying him, 
for he said, as if to clear away the 
tension hanging in the air, “Now you'll 
have to be true to the Navy. No more 
swooning over Marines or Doughboys. 
Get that?” His hands on my shoulders 
steadied me, but when I looked into his 
face I realized that he. had done it 
to reassure himself, too. 

“Why, he’s afraid,” I thought, in- 
credulous. I swallowed and straightened 
his tie, avoiding his eyes. When I 
looked up at Bill, he wasn’t just my 
brother any more; he was something 
bigger, more important. 

Alice Van Loon, 16 
Albany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls 
Ella R. Robinson, Teacher 


Anchors Aweigh 


It wasn’t a complete meal, just a 
milk shake, but it made no difference. 
It would be ever so long before we 
could do it again, dash down to the 
corner drug store, play the “juke,” and 
spoil our dinners with outrageous con- 
coctions. At least, it would be a long 
while before we could do it again to- 
gether. 

Nothing very memorable about a 
milk shake, or a drug. store, but it’s 
strange how one can remember the 
most insignificant of details, afterwards. 
The phosphate fizzed from the tap .. . 
a record changed on the machine. . . a 
cheery “Hello” from another booth .. . 
the sounds merely blended together. 

I found myself talking, about what I 
can’t say, just anything to avoid those 
frightening silences. There had always 
been something to say, but goodbyes 
are difficult. 

The shake was finished. We started 
for. the door, and the juke box began 
a new number—“Anchors Aweigh.” 
How ironical, I thought. It would be 
“aweigh” all right—and so very far 
away. 

Mary Dolores Mueller, 18 | 
Chicago, Illinois 
St. Michael Central High School 
Sister Mary Hester, Teacher 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


—@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some statements about the 
first installment of “Thou Shalt Not 
fake the Name of the Lord Thy God 
in Vain.” Mark true statements T, false 
ones F. 

1. Dr. Aladar Fuerst was rabbi to a 
smal] group of Jewish people ‘in the 
Austrian village of Parndort 

2. Fuerst and Felix were untriendly 
to each other because of their differing 
religious views. 

8. Young Peter Schoch was encour- 
aged in his reckless living by the Hitler 
Youth Movement. 

4. Father Felix deliberately urged 
Dr. Fuerst to stay in Parndorf because 
he telt the worst was likely to happen. 

5. When Father Felix saw what was 
happening to the Jews, he made no at- 
tempt to help them 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


You'll be able to underline the cor- 
rect completing phrase in each sentence 
when you've read “Let’s Go Formal.” 

1. Billy did not get Bud’s suit be- 
cause (a) Bud refused to buy him a 
builder set; (b) he didn’t approve of 
fancy clothes; (c) he forgot it. 

2. Mr: and Mrs. Saunders (a) were 
also going to attend the high school 
banquet; (b) were going to Agnes’ 
club dinner; (c) had no plans for the 
evening. 

8. The suit Billy was supposed to 
get (a) belonged to Mr. Saunders; (b) 
was a tuxedo; (c) was Bud’s only good 
suit. 

4. Mrs. Saunders discovered that (a) 
her evening gown was too small; (b) 
she had given her only evening gown 
away; (c) there was a large spot on 
the front of her evening gown. 


iil. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Maureen Daly gives some excellent 
advice, tells some “trade secrets” in her 
article “Write What You Know.” 
When you've read it, check the items 
below which seem to be correct. 

a. You can lay the groundwork tor 
your profession before 21. 

b. “Sixteen” was entirely imaginative. 

c. Only adults write well about the 
young. 

d. Sincerity and accuracy of obser- 
vation make up for technical weak- 
nesses. 

e. Stephen Vincent Benet sold his 
first story when he was 10. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 


- And join the discussion: 

1. ‘With just the first halt ot Franz 
Wertel’s story printed this week, you 
can exercise your brain by guessing on 
the outcome. Here are some things to 
think about: Will Dr. Fuerst take the 
easy way out and escape to Hungary? 
Will Father Felix come to his resene? 
“Tune in next week”. for the answers. 

2 After reading about Mr. and Mrs 
George Bernard Shaw, comment on the 
recently publicized provisions of Mrs 
Shaw’s will, designating a sum for the 
“education” of the Irish. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


When you were considerably young. 
er, perhaps there was in your commu 
nity a character at whom the children 
jeered though they feared him. Can 
you write about this character as con- 
vincingly as Mrs. Link in “Poems to 
Remember”? Try it. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


Here is an imaginary scene between 
Billy Saunders and Mr. Jones, the 
cleaner, in “Let’s Go Formal.” Find ten 
mistakes in Mr. Jones’ lines and make 
corrections. 


1. Jones: Well, sonny, what brings you 
here at this hour? 
Buty (breathlessly): My brother needs 
his suit! 

. Jones (impatiently): Don’t he know we 
close at six? My wife and me was 
getting ready to go to the movies. 

Brity: But it’s very important, Mr. 
Jones. Won’t you please try to find 
his suit? 

. Jones: Well, it’s no fun looking through 
all them suits at this hour. What did 
you say the name was? 

Brtty: Saunders. 

. Jones: Saunders, eh? When did you 
bring it in? 

Brity: Last week. | didn’t bring it in. 
though. My brother did. 

. Jones: Well, I'll take another‘look. You 
say it’s your brother’s suit. Are you 
younger than him? 

Buty: Oh, yes. I’m the kid brother. 

. Jones: I think this here suit is the one 
Writing’s not very clear. But it looks 
like Saunders to me. 

Bitty: Gee, thanks, Mr. Jones! How 
much is it? 

. Jones: It’s marked paid. 

Buty: Oh. Well, thanks again and 
good-night! 


MRS. SHAW’S PROFESSION 


NE green, grey weekend in L8Y6. 
George Bernard Shaw went down 
to Stratford St. Andrew in Suffolk to 
visit his good Fabian friends, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. The other guest 
was an idealistic Irish girl named Char 
lotte Frances Payne-Townshend: she 
came from County Cork; her father was 
a millionaire. After the holiday Shaw 
wrote his beloved correspondent, ac- 
tress Ellen Terry: “I am going to retresh 
my heart by falling in love with her.” 
Soon he wrote again to Ellen Terry: 
“She doesn’t really love me. The truth 
is. she is a clever woman. . .” For a 
year Charlotte devoted herself to part- 
time secretarial work tor Shaw, but, 
as Shaw wrote Ellen [erry: “The idea 
of tying herself up again by a marriage 
before she has exploited her. free- 
dom and money power to the utmost 
seems: to her . . . unbearably foolish.” 
In 1898 Shaw got necrosis of the 
bone, grunted about on crutches. Char- 
lotte had a house in Surrey, proposed. 
taking him there. Shaw’s mother raised 
no objection; he was shocked. They 
argued until Shaw, timing it expertly, 
cried: “Go out and get a ring and li- 
cense.” Within a week they were mar- 
ried. 
While Vegetarian Shaw ate Brussels 


sprouts and raw carrots and harangued - 


against those who eat “the dead car- 
casses of animals,” Mrs. Shaw ate juicy 
steaks and commented on his “rabbit 
food.” 

Shaw splashed happily in the public 
gaze. But Mrs. Shaw put all her brains 
into remaining unknown. 

Shaw was always digging slyly at his 
wife’s wealth. One time he said: “I’ve no 
idea what her income is, but judging 
from the manner in which she lives, it is 
considerable.” In season, once a week, 
he brought her a bunch of her favorite 


lilies of the valley. Asked in 1931 to 


contribute to a symposium on mar- 
riage, Shaw replied: “No man dare 
tell the truth about marriage while his 
wife lives. Unless, that is, he hates her, 
like Strindberg, and I don’t.” 

Said the London Times: “. . . Fellow 
guests in a Stratford hotel, watching 
with covert awe the two breakfasting 
together, all seem to have derived the 
same impression. It was the profes- 
sional wit who listened and laughed. It 
was his wife who made the jokes. This 
was a true reflection of their life to- 
gether. Mr. Shaw valued her criticism, 
knowing it sprang from a genuine love 
for the arts and a shrewd native wit. 
She, for her part, was a devoted Sha- 
vian.” 


Reprinted by permission of Time, Sept. 
27, 1948. 
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Thou Salt Nor 


ee TAKE THE NAME 
_ OF THE LORD THY GOD 


‘TN VAIN 


- BY FRANZ WERFEL 


When the S. A. appeared in a peaceful Austrian 
village, trouble and tragedy came with them 


HE told me the story himself. He was 
a short, sturdy redhead with a 
coarse complexion and the heavy hands 
of a peasant. His eyes, dark green, were 
usually downeast; but sometimes they 
would flash fire, giving a boyish, defiant 
air to this man of forty, who had evi- 
dently had some hard knocks from life. 

Looking at him, you would never 
have supposed he was a Catholic priest. 
He wore neither ecclesiastical collar nor 
black habit, but a gray suit of the kind 
affected by German tourists, with shorts 
and Tirolean socks that exposed the 
knees and ankles. When I first saw him, 
in Paris, the suit was already quite 
threadbare. In America, two years later, 
it had by no means improved. 

We had met briefly in Paris. Although 
I took an immediate liking to his looks 
and manner, we did not become really 
acquainted. For I had been warned 
against Chaplain Ottokar Felix. 

Mistrust is one of the most poisonous 
plants that flourish in the dark shadows 
of political exile. Every emigré mistrusts 
every other, and if he could he would 
even suspect himself, for his spirit is 
in turmoil; it has no home. 

Who is this Austrian chaplain? peo- 
ple asked. Why did he leave the coun- 
try? Nobody knows anything about 
him. He had taken no part in the fight 
against the Nazis, either by word or 
by deed. Suppose this wonderful priest 
in his Tirolean socks is an emissary of 
the Party, sent to spy on us. How did 
he get aeross the frontier? 

I thought all this chatter sheer non- 
sense, yet still 1 avoided him, But when 
he suddenly appeared in my room at 
Hunter’s Hote] in St. Louis, I felt an 
unexpected pleasure. He looked pale, 


tired, underfed. But when I asked, with 
the idea of helping him, how he was 
getting along, he dismissed the question 
with an abrupt gesture. He had all he 
needed, he said, 

We were discussing perfectly general 
subjects, therefore, when suddenly I 
could not help myself: against my will 
and against the dictates of my feelings 
I asked what had driven him from 
home. 

He turned his honest, weather-beaten 
tace and looked squarely at me. His 
freckles and ‘coarse complexion almost 
seemed like pockmarks; his bristly red 
hair topped a low but attractive wrin- 
kled forehead. His eyes, which had no 
lashes, sat deep in their sockets. That 
made them disturbing when . they 
gleamed. 

“I’m grateful to you,” said the chap- 
lain, “for asking me about something 
so far back and not about something 
like the concentration camps that I es- 
caped from in France, or how I slipped 
through the heart of the German lines, 
about the various adventures that every 
one of us, after all, has had.” 

“Why are you grateful?” 

He was silent some time before 
answering. 

“Well, because I’ve been thinking all 
day about Aladar Fuerst.” 

Seeing my bewilderment, he smiled 
indulgently: “There was a fine man for 
you, a good man, Dr. Fuerst. And he 
was the first to fall before the enemy, 
the enemy of the world, in this great 
war that’s going on. Nobody knows 
about this first casualty, and he will 
never get a medal for dying a hero's 
death. But he did more than just get 
killed in the war.” 
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“What war are you talking about? 
When Austria was swallowed up, in 
1938, there wasn’t any war——” 

“Oh, you'll see in a minute,” the 
chaplain nodded, “the war began then. 
Ever since yesterday I’ve been wanting 
to entrust this forgotten story to you. 
You understand?” : 

“What story?” I asked. 

The chaplain’s hand shaded his weak 
eyes against the bright afternoon sun- 
shine that poured in through the win- 
dow overloeking the park in St. Louis. 

“It’s the story of a Jew who did not 
want to take the name of the Lord 
in vain,” Felix said rather softly, and 
added a few seconds later: “It’s the true 
story of the profaned and reconsecrated 
cross.” 

Father Ottokar Felix had the parish 
of Parndorf, a market village in the 
northern Burgenland between a range 
of wooded hills and the long, reedy lake 
of Neusiedl. The Burgenland is the 
newest, poorest, and in many ways the 


-most remarkable province of Austria. 


Before the First World War it belonged 
to Hungary, which was forced by the 
peace treaty to surrender it to neighbor- 
ing Austria. It is a typical border region, 
where Hungary, Slovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Austria all meet. Accordingly, its 
inhabitants are a rather motley group. 
Hungarian landowners, Austrian peas- 
ants, Slovak harvest hands, Jewish 
traders, Croat artisans, and gypsies. 

Parndorf’s sole importance is that it 
lies on the main line between Vienna 
and Budapest. The shiny cars of the 
great express trains connecting Orient 
and Occident go roaring past its tiny 
station. 

Why Ottokar Felix was transferred 
from the Viennese workmen’s suburb 
of Jedlesee to the God-forsaken village 
of Parndorf, I do not know. As the 
transfer took place in 1934, after the 
distressing battles between the Vienna 
workmen and the federal troops — 
everyone remembers that the chaplain 
was compromised in the eyes of his 
superiors by his support of the Social- 
ists, and underwent a sort of punitive 
banishment. He gave no hint of this. 
and I felt shy about pumping him. 

The Jews had a small congregation 
in Parndorf, perhaps ten families, total- 
ing thirty or forty people. There were 
similar congregations in every county 
and hamlet of the long, narrow Burgen- 
land. Most of these congregations con- 
sisted of a few old families, related or 
intermarried all over the country. 
Everywhere you found the same names 
— Kopf, Zopf, Roth, Wolf, Fuerst. Next 
to the millionaire Wolf family in Eisen- 
stadt, the Fuersts were the most dis- 
tinguished. They had never acquired 
large property, but as early as the 
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seventeenth century had produced a 


line of rabbis and scholars who played ‘ 


an important part in the peculiar intel- 
lectual history of the ghetto. 

The Burgenland Jews were proud of 
two things: their learned men and their 
roots in the country. For in contrast 
with other Jewish communities, they 
had long since forgotten the curse of 
wandering and homelessness. They had 
never emigrated from Russia and Po- 
land or from Moravia and Hungary; 
they boasted that they had always been 
in the country. 

The prominent Fuerst family came 
from the very Parndorf to which an 
unkind fate had banished Chaplain 
Ottokar Felix. Here too lived Dr. Ala- 
dar Fuerst, a man in his thirties, the 
father of three children. Aladar Fuerst 
must have been a visionary and fond of 
solitude; though a doctor of philosophy 
and law, a graduate of the celebrated 
Hebrew Seminar at Breslau, a man of 
the world, he could think of nothing 
better than. to come back to the 
thatched roofs of his native village, 
bury himself in his choie library, and 
fill the office of country rabbi for Parn- 
dorf and a few neighboring congrega- 
tions. 

In such a little place the chaplain 
and the young rabbi met almost daily 
as a matter of course. And in view of 
the delicate similarity and dissimilarity 
between their two offices, it was equally 
a matter of course that for a long time 
they confined themselves to a courteous 
salutation in passing. 

A wedding, to which Dr. Aladar 
Fuerst was also invited, brought about 
their first conversation of any length 
Afterward Fuerst paid a cal] on the 
priest, which was immediately returned. 
The rabbi invited the cleric to dinner. 
Regular, though sedate and formal, so- 
cial intercourse followed. 

Presumably, something more than a 
difference in religion raised a barrier 
between Felix and Fuerst. Even free 
spirits find it hard to overcome a 
strangeness centuries deep and an an- 
cient mutual] distrust. Nevertheless, as 
he admitted to me, the Christian priest 
quickly became fond of the Jewish 
rabbi. He was profoundly astonished, 
not so much by his intellectual friend’s 
brilliance and wide reading as by some- 
thing else. 

Whenever he had had dealings with 


a son of the house of Jacob, he had . 


always read in the man’s eyes a lurk- 
ing hostility, even a painfully concealed 
horror inspired by the anointed priest 
of a once-implacable church, and this 
had set narrow limits to any conversa- 
tion. Fuerst was conspicuously different. 
He was amazingly at home in every 
department of Catholic theology, and 


FRANZ WERFEL 


Franz Werfel, 
the great Jewish 
writer of Czech 
birth, knows the 
refugee problem 
at first-hand. In : 
1940, after being reported killed by 
the Nazis, he escaped from his Aus- 
trian home and made his way to 
Lourdes. There he vowed that if he 
lived to reach the United States, he 
would write the story of Bernadette 
Soubirous, whose “beautiful lady” 
had made the Pyrenees town a Catho- 
lic shrine. The Song of Bernadette, 
first a popular novel and now a fine 
screen play, was the fulfillment of his 
vow. 

Werfel had begun eariier to show 


a growing sympathy with the Roman 
Catholic faith. His novel, Embezzled 
Heaven (1940), was one expression of 
that feeling. This work marked the 
thirtieth anniversary of Werfel’s ca- 
reer as a writer. 

After serving in the Austrian army 
in World War I, his first literary 
success was as a lyric poet. By 1920, 
he had settled in Vienna and begun 
to make a name as a dramatist. His 
best known play is Juarez and Max- 
imilian (1925). At about the time of 
its production, he turned to fiction. 
After a series of brilliant novelettes, 
he established himself as a novelist 
with The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 
telling a dramatic incident of World 
War I. Werfel’s only important novel 
on Austria, The Pure of Heart, pre- 
sents an almost historic record of the 
brilliant pre-war days. 








seemed to take great pleasure in dis- 
playing his knowledge. 

The priest believed he was right in 
thinking that something more than 
vanity had caused Aladar Fuerst to go 
so far in overcoming his fathers’ wari- 
ness of Christ, as ancient as it was 
natural after their endless sufferings. 
Yet at the same time he had not de 
parted even a step from his own faith. 

Felix quoted one remark by the rabbi 
that moved him deeply. It was spoken 
during a conversation about the Mis- 
gion to the Jews, a delicate subject 
that not he but Fuerst had introduced 
with quite alarming outspokenness. 

“I can’t see, Your Reverence,” the 
rabbi had said, “why the Church is so 
interested in baptizing the Jews. Can it 
be content with winning perhaps two 
or three real converts among a hundred 
weak renegades or climbers? Besides, 
what would happen if all the Jews in 
the world were to’ accept baptism? 
Israel would disappear. And with it the 
last actual, physical witness to divine 
Revelation would vanish from the earth. 
The Holy Scriptures, not only the Old 
but the New Testament, would become 
an empty, insubstantial legend like any 
myth of the ancient Egyptians or: 
Greeks. Doesn’t the Church see the ter- 
rible danger—and particularly at a mo- 
ment of complete breakup like this? 

“We belong together, Your Rever- 
ence, but we are not an entity. The 
Epistle to the Romans, as you must 
know better than I, says that fellow- 
ship of Christ is founded upon Israel. 
I am convinced that Israel will survive 
as long as the Church survives, but also 
that the Church is bound to fall if 
Israel falls.” 


“What makes you think that?” asked 
the chaplain. 

“The sufferings we have gone through 
down to this very day,” replied the 
rabbi. “Or do you think God would 
have allowed us to endure so much and 
so long, and for so many thousands of 
years, all for nothing?” 

On Austria’s Black Friday, the 
eleventh day of March, when the incon- 
ceivable happened, Chaplain Ottokar 
Felix was sitting in his living room. It 
was seven o'clock at night. An hour be- 
fore, he had heard Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg’s farewell words spoken in a leaden 
voice over the radio, “We must yield tc 
superior force,” and then, “God keep 
Austria,” and then a great silence, and 
the strains of Haydn, solemn and heart- 
rending. Felix had turned off the radio 
and sat motionless beside it. His rusty, 
paralyzed mind futilely turned over the 
question of how he must behave in the 
catastrophe that had come so suddenly 
upon the unhappy country. 

Then the door opened, and Dr. Ala- 
dar Fuerst came into the room. He had 
not waited for the housekeeper to an- 
nounce him. He wore a Prince Albert 
coat; the Sebbath, of course, had 
already begun. His thin face, with its 
dark eyes behind long lashes and its 
sparse black side whiskers, was a few 
shades paler than usual. 

“Forgive me, Your Reverence,” he 


began rather breathlessly, “for bursting 


in on you like this. We had already 
begun the holy day, and [ve only 
just——” 

“T should say it was events that broke 
the Sabbath,” the priest remarked, as if 
to help him out. He pushed forward 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Air cadets learn how projections for use in map-making are obtained 


ow ts the 


Cais you sit down right now 
and lay out a flight route from where 
you live to an air base several states 
away? 

A geography text book or atlas 
probably wouldn’t help you too much 
—because there are many factors be- 
sides the distance that you would have 
to take into account. 

That’s one reason why many high 
schools, possibly your own, are offer- 
ing special courses of studies these 
days for air-minded pupils—courses 
devised by educational authorities in 
co-operation with the armed services 
—courses intended to give you more 
of the information that will be useful 
to you when you don your country’s 
uniform. 


just getting through 

school isn’t enough in these 

times for a boy or girl who 

expects to lenda hand to the 

nation’s war effort later. 
Concentration On certain subjects is 
important. Your teachers will gladly 
tell you what those subjects are. 

As a student you may not realize it, 
but our great American school system 
has been a powerful asset to our war 
production factories as well as our 
fighting forces in the present emer- 
gency. America’s schools have de-. 
veloped alert thinkers instead of mere 
memorizers. The results show in the 
tremendous quantities of war equip- 
ment that have been manufactured — 
and in the victories the boys who 


time to map 7 
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use that equipment have 
been chalking up all over 
the world. 
We of Studebaker con- 
gratulate you on the class- 
room opportunities that are yours 
in these war times. We know you 
consider it your patriotic duty to 
avail yourself of them now, so that 
you can serve your country better 
when the time comes. 


STUDEBAKER 


x Peacetime manufacturer * 
of quality motor cars and trucks 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 
trucks — other vital war matériel 
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Flying "Field Artillery” 


Press Association 


A NOSEFUL OF DYNAMITE: THE MITCHELL B-25 WITH TWO 
.50 CAL. MACHINE GUNS AND 3-IN. CANNON IN NOSE 


3-Inch Gun on B-25 
Can Sink a Cruiser 


Firepower in the air has in 
recent years become deadlier 
and heavier. It has, in its latest 
use, become the equal of light 
field artillery. 

The Mitchell B-25 bomber 
now mounts a specially designed 
8-inch cannon in its nose. This 
is the same caliber as the famous 
75 mm. field gun. The total 
weight of the B-25’s gun, mount- 
ing, and a supply of ammunition 
is 2,000 pounds. 

Such heavy armament as this 
8-inch gun is not for use against 
enemy aircraft, because its rate 
of fire is not rapid enough. 

It is designed for use against 





naval or moving ground targets 
which are difficult and danger- 
ous to bomb. Even the shortest 
of bombing runs lasts about ten 
seconds, during which the plane 
is under constant ack-ack fire. 

On the other hand, it takes 
only two or three seconds to aim 
and fire the gun long enough to 
score at least several hits with 
the 3-inch shells, 


What Is Caliber? 


You have often heard guns 
spoken of as measuring so many 
calibers. Caliber can be mea- 
sured either in decimal inches 
or in millifneters. There are ap- 
proximately 25 millimeters to 
the inch. 

Caliber is the diameter of the 
bullet or other projectile. Cali- 





PLANE SPEAKING § 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Railroads and seamen have 
their pet words and phrases 
such as “high-balling,” “frogs,” 
and “dropping the hook.” Now 
aviation is developing a,vocab- 
ulary of its own. 

Aviation lingo, though not as 
old as rail and sea-faring talk, 
is distinctive to the airlines and 
still takes “a bit of doing” to 
understand. For proof, witness 
the following dictionary revealed 
by some of United Airlines’ 


| stewardesses, pilots, mechanics, 


radio operators and passenger 

agents. 

bird cage: Directional gyro- 
scope. 

blue room: Airliner washroom. 

brake juice: Hydraulic fluid. 

bug juice: Propeller de-icer 
fluid. 

bushel of revs: Same as “sky 
hooks.” 

cato: Consolidated airlines 
ticket office. 

eavu: Ceiling and visibility un- 
limited. 

clothesline: Radio antennae. 








"| always warm up 7 re | take off! 








Skyways 


coffee grinder: Radio direction 
finder tuning device. 

fans: Propellers. 

iron mike: Automatic pilot. 

over: “Your turn to transmit.” 

P. A.: Passenger agent. 

pour on the coal: apply more 
power. 

prop pitch: Hypothetical buck- 
et of something or other. 
which -“neophyte” mechanics 
are sent to find. 

prop wash and hangar talk: 
Gossip or rumor. 

res: Reservations department. 

roger: “Your message has been 
received.” (radio) 

sky hooks: Same idea as “prop 
pitch.” 

wilco: “Will comply with your 
request.” (radio) 








ber is also the diameter of the 
bore. In a rifled barrel where 
spiralled lands and grooves 
give the projectile a spinning 
motion, caliber is the distance 
between opposite lands. 

All aircraft armament, 
whether cannon or machine 
guns, is rifled. Smooth bore 
weapons are pistols, mortars, 
and rocket guns. 

A .50 caliber machine gun 
fires a bullet 4 inch in diameter. 
The bore also measures % inch, 
or in millimeters, 12.7 mm. 

A 20 mm. cannon fires a pro- 
jectile almost an inch in diam- 
eter, or to be exact, is .7874 
caliber as expressed in inches. 

Naturally, the weight of a 
20 mm. shell, about % pound, is 
greater than the weight of a .50 
caliber bullet, and much greater 
than that of a .30 caliber bullet. 
But the larger the caliber, the 
slower the rate of fire per min- 
ute. 

A plane has good armament if 
it has the right gun for the tar- 





get it is designed to attack. For 
action against other planes, guns 
having a rapid firing rate are 
necessary. 

The old Spitfire’s eight .303 
caliber machine guns each de- 
livered 1,200 shots per minute, 
a combined total of 160 shots 
per second. 

The American Thunderbolt, 
firing eight .50 caliber guns, 
fires a total of 112 shots per sec- 
ond, but the bullets are heavier 
and do more damage. 

Slower firing guns, such as 
the 20 mm. cannon, are good 
against slower moving bombers, 
because their shells are large, 
and rapid rate of fire is not as 
necessary. 

The Airacobra’s 837 mm. can- 
non, and the B-25’s giant 75 
mm. cannon are best against 
ground targets or small naval 
units. ; 

The firepower of the - Aira- 
cobra has sunk destroyers, and 
blasted tanks. The B-25 should 
be able to sink a light cruiser. 
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Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives, If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. ho eae a atau eT “| 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” 











Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HEAR TODAY & 
GUN TOMORROW 


A your life you have 

heard the warning 

wheeze that “Guns are 

dangerous.” Well, they 

are! So are automobiles, 

loose rugs on polished 

floors, baseball bats and banana peels. 
Guns are not toys and the fellow who 
gets cute with one belongs in the same 
cell with the Sinatra screamers. 

Remember this — never forget it — 
gun accidents do not happen. They are 
caused. And the cause is always care- 
lessness or ignorance. We must over- 
come carelessless with discipline and 
ignorance with education. 

The system works, too. Last year 
2,200 people were killed with firearms 
in and around their homes and places 
of business. Another 2,300 were killed 
in the hunting field. BUT not a single 
man, woman or child was killed or 
wounded on a rifle range built and-op- 


- erated according to National Rifle As- 


sociation requirements! Furthermore, 
not a single one of those 4,500 casual- 
ties was caused by a person trained by 
the N. R. A.l 

Perhaps even better proof of the 
fact that proper training eliminates acci- 
dents is the fact that more than 150,000 
boys and girls under 18 took part in the 
N. R. A.’s junior program last year. 
They fired on over a thousand ranges in 
all parts of America — and they suffered 
no accidents. 

Now, if you think that is good, listen 
to this — the N. R. A. has been conduct- 
ing that same junior program since 1926 
without a single accident! 

There are just a few simple rules for 
safe gun handling — commonsense rules 
that you must learn by heart and prac- 
tice until they become automatic. These 
are: 

1. Treat every gun as if it were 
loaded until you personally have proven 
otherwise. 

2. Always keep the action open ex- 
cept when ready to fire. 

3. Keep the muzzle pointed in a safe 
direction. 

4. Know your gun and ammunition. 

5. Be sure of your backstop. 

6. Be sure of your target. 

7. Obey instantly all firing line com- 
mands. 

—NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 








Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


A MAN WORTH KNOWING 


Some wag, remarking on Lincoln’s 
towering height, once asked the Presi- 
dent how long a man’s legs should be. 
With a twinkle in his eye Lincoln re- 
plied, “I’ve always figured a man’s legs 
should be just long enough to reach 
the ground!” 

Lincoln could take a joke as well as 
give one. It is this lovable, human side 
that is portrayed in Abe Lincoln’s Story, 
heard on the Mutual network every 
Sunday at 4:30 p. m. Each episode is 
complete in itself. The series is pre- 
sented by the Small Business Men’s 
Association. 


ABC OF SPORTS 

‘For an exciting, ‘action-packed pro- 
gram, listen to Grantland Rice’s sports 
dramas on. NBC-Red every Saturday 
afternoon at 2:30. This famous sports 
writer has covered every major event 


during the past thirty years, and the 
unusual stories that he tells make good 
listening. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. On a recent Boy Scout broadcast 
I heard the sound of a camp fire and 
frying bacon and eggs. How was this 
done? Judy Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. It was probably done by twisting 
and crushing cellophane before the 
mike, This method was evolved by Ray 
Kelly when he was in charge of sound 
effects at NBC. It seems that Ray had 
had an unfortunate experience in radio 
“cooking.” He decided there was noth- 
ing like realism, so he brought in_a grill 
and some real bacon and eggs. The 
sound registered perfectly, but ‘so did 
the smell. In fact, it traveled all through 
the building by means of the ventilating 
system! Now sound effects men do 
their cooking without food. 

Q. Why is there so much opening 
and closing of doors on the radio? Sam 
Green, Portland, Maine. 

A. Since the listener cannot see 
what’s happening, this method is used 
by many script writers to indicate an 
entrance or exit so that you will know 
when a character arrives or departs. 


All times listed are Eastern War Time 


THOU SHALT NOT— 


(Continued) 


the armchair for his unexpected guest, 
who, however, declined to sit down. 
“I need your advice, Your Rever- 
ence. You see, here’s what I expect; I 
was so trusting, and now. . . . Had you 
heard that young Schoch is in the neigh- 
borhood, has been for a week? It was 
all arranged long ago. Schoch is the 
Storm Leader of the S. A. here. He’s 
drummed up the whole crew, the 
farmer boys, the laborers from the car- 
tridge factory, the unemployed; they're 
all getting drunk in the tavern, threat- 


ening to kill all the Jews this very 


night.” 

“Tll go straight to old Schoch,” said 
the chaplain; “the rascal is still afraid 
of his father——” 

This was not true, and Felix himself 
knew perfectly well that it was not the 
son who was in mortal terror of the 
father, but the: father of: the son. He 
only said this because he could think 
of no better -way to calm Fuerst. 

Old Schoch was the richest wine- 
grower in the neighborhood and a good 


Catholic. But he had had decidedly 


bad luck with his youngest son, young 
Peter. At least so far. 

Old Schoch, who doted most idioti- 
cally on his youngest son, had sent him 
to the forestry school in the city of 
Leoben. 

But as the handsome ne’er-do-well 
had spent six full years in the first grade 
of primary school, and could hardly 
read and write even yet, he promptly 
failed the entrance examinations at 
Leoben, which any first-class logger 
could pass with ease. Far from sending 
word of his defeat home, Peter stayed 
in the bustling town, and threw away 
a lot of money that he managed to ex- 
tract from his parent for his alleged 
studies. 

In quieter times Peter Schoch’s 
career would certainly have come to a 
bad end. But in these memorable days 
the “Movement,” handsomely supported 
in all neighboring countries by the 
Third Reich, came to his rescue. It was 
the Movement’s custom, with far-seeing 
wisdom, to secure such ne’er-do-wells 
to itself. It knew by experience that an 
aversion for the alphabet and regular 
employment almost invariably brought 
with it a talent for reckless rowdyism. 
And for the first blow to break the re- 
sistance of the Austrian people, nothing 
was more urgently needed than a body 
of determined rowdies. 

A not inconsiderable share of the 
favor with which certain Party chief- 
tains regarded Peter arose from his 
golden-blond hair, his slim figure, his 
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stubby little face. In contrast to the 
bald pates, pot bellies, and limping 
legs of the leaders, he was a glorious 
embodiment of racial doctrines and of 
the perfect Nordic man. 

And thus it was that the son of the 
rich Parndorf winegrower became an 
“irregular.” The Munich Party funds 
gave him so large a subsidy that he 
played the part of Croesus among his 
peers. A few foolhardy misdeeds on 
behalf of the Party made his name 
known, and when he finally went to 
prison for some months as a saboteur 
and bomb thrower, he had at last ad- 
vanced to the ranks of the martyrs who 
were “delivered from shame and 
misery” after the Berchtesgaden meet- 
ing and the collapse of the Austrian 
government. This, in brief, is the story 
of Peter Schoch. 

The rabbi at last sat down. The chap- 
lain handed him a small glass of brandy. 
“We mustn’t begin by expecting the 
very worst,” he said. 

“Why mustn't we?” asked Fuerst, 
lifting his head with a jerk. “Perhaps 
we should. . . . Listen, Your Rever- 
ence,” he went on tensely after a 
while, “a train leaves for the Hungarian 
frontier in an hour. Oughtn’t we-—I 
mean the whole family. . . . What shall 
I do, Your Reverence? Give me your 
advice—I do need it.” 

Father Ottokar Felix then did some- 
thing for which he has never forgiven 
himself. Instead of shrugging his shoul- 
ders, instead of saying, I don’t know 
what’s best, he gave his advice, definite 
counsel, and it was bad. 

“Are you really going to throw every- 
thing overboard in such a hurry, my 
dear Dr. Fuerst?” said the chaplain, un- 
fortunately comparing his own situa- 
tion with the doctor’s. “We don’t even 
know about the new government yet. 
Why don’t you wait and see for a few 
days?” 

At these words Aladar Fuerst heaved 
a sigh of relief. “I do thank you for 
your advice. I’m sure you're right; Aus- 
trians are not Germans, and I’m a good 
patriot. It would be terribly hard for 
me to leave our house. Within the 
memory of man, my family has always 
lived here; our tombstones in the ceme- 
tery go back to the Middle Ages, and 
when I left the outside world I deliber- 
ott chose to return to Parndorf. Per- 

aps...” . 

The chaplain accompanied him out 
into the clear, starlit night. 

“Tll look in to see how you're doing 
tomorrow,” he said as they parted. 

But Aladar Fuerst said, . uneasily 
shaking hands with Felix: “There’s only 
one thing I'm afraid of, Father Felix. 
I'm afraid people like us have grown 
too soft, and won't have the old 


strength. and fortitude of our fathers 
under persecution. Good night.” 

At nine o'clock the following morn- 
ing—just when Chaplain Ottokar Felix 
was considering how far his Sunday 
sermon might. go in attacking the vic- 
tors—a sound of tumult and shouting 
penetrated his closed study window. 


Instantly he rushed outdoors, hatless - 


and coatless. The Market Ring was 
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filled with a crowd even bigger than 
the one that usually assembled for mar- 
ket days or church festivals. Expecting 
something interesting, they had poured 
in from the hamlets of the desolate 
Parndorf Heath, and even from the re- 
mote shore villages of the great reedy 
lake—peasants, farm laborers and girls, 
workmen from the cartridge and sugar 
factories of the ‘neighborhood, and in 








THIS CAMERA TAKES PICTURES 
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Imagine a camera so big the photographer must work 
inside, using a loudspeaker telephone to give directions 


to his assistants outside. 


Largest of its kind in the United States, this camera can 
turn out negatives six feet long and three and a half feet 
wide — as many as 800 a day. It copies valuable trac- 
ings of research drawings by telephone scientists. 

Another example of one of the many ways the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories is helping to speed new develop- 
ments in dependable communications equipment for 


our armed forces. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 
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addition a crowd of the unemployed 


66 % Bs Fe \ 
Yes €e / Use j , | | who usually supplied the most turbu- 


lence at any riot. 


93 | The center of this mob was a de- 
Du Iq lo S. AY - fae tachment of Brown Shirts lined up in 
‘ ranks, all of them already wearing swas- 
: tika armbands on their left arms. They 
were drawn up opposite Parndorf’s 
most imposing building. It was prob- 
ably not fitting that the Fuerst family 
should own this edifice. However, one 
could hardly hold Aladar Fuerst respon- 
sible for the fact that his grandfather, 
in the happy days, fifty years ago, 
had been incautious or presumptuous 
enough to build this metropolitan house 
amid a world of wretched thatched 
huts. 

On the ground floor, at the sides of 
the archway to the courtyard, were two 
large shops, the Town Bakery of David 
Kopf and the Grocery and General 
Store of Samuel Roth’s son. The _pro- 
prietors of these shops, their wives 
sons, daughters, relatives, and _assist- 
ants, were standing in a tight little 
knot outside the gateway; in their midst 
was Rabbi Aladar, the only one who 
held his head really high. In contrast 
with the night before, he did not seem 
crushed. Peter Schoch, the commander 
of the present military engagement, held 
an automatic rifle in the bend of his 
arm, the barrel pointing at Aladar 
Fuerst. Beside Schoch stood a scrubby 
little man with a pinched, witch’s face 
that looked as if it could be distended 
or collapsed at will like an accordion. 
The man wore a red cap on his head, 
for he was Ignaz Inbichler, the Parn- 
dorf stationmaster. 

When Chaplain Felix arrived, Peter 
Schoch was just finishing a pungent 
harangue. Its intonation, at once deeply 
injured and bitingly scornful, repro- 
duced to the life the radio speeches of 
the great Party deities. 

“German men and women! It is in- 
sufferable to receive our daily bread 
from the hands of a Jewish bakery. How 
that would delight the international 
Jews, to go on poisoning our innocent 
children with his matzos! In the name 
of the German people’s community I 
declare Kopf’s bakery Aryanized. Fel- 
low German Ladislaus  Tschitsche- 
vitzky takes authority in his place. Sieg 
Heil!” 

Peter Schoch spoke in a labored news- 
paper idiom miagled with naked, vulgar 
dialect. The Brown Shirts bellowed the 
Sieg Heils after him, keeping time. The 
crowd remained oddly silent, apparently 
RECS heer er me — — porengeec ge sri ps . 
M Saaadad tor © %. baweited” ow the man wi e red cap too 

ene ania cata the floor. This obscure frontier village 


differed not a whit from Berlin: the 
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LUB Victory was running smoothly 

again. The revised plan of selling 
monthly - membership cards and no 
single admissions had steadied the bud- 
get and increased interest in club activi- 
ties. The weekly forums with interest- 
ing guest speakers were almost as popu- 
lar as the dances and the kids -were 
crazy about having Mr. and Mrs. Devin 
Hart as regular chaperones. 

Almost any night a group of them 
were clustered around The Sarge, as 
everyone. called Devin, even though 
he was no longer in uniform. They prod- 
ded him with questions about the war 
and begged him to tell and re-tell his 
experiences with the Marines in the 
South Pacific. 

“Look, you kids make me do all the 
talking,” he laughingly objected one 
night. “The war isn’t only in the South 
Pacific — or on the other fighting fronts. 
It’s right here in Middlevale. Let’s talk 
about you and how the war has affected 
your lives. In the two years I've been 
away, you've grown up. In fact, it’s 
hard for me to realize that some of you 
are the tadpoles I used to see at the 
o & Buck,” he ‘singled out one of the 
boys, “tell me, about yourself. sce 
gr ade are you in?” 

“I’m a junior at Central,” Buck re- 
plied and then frowned, “but I may 
chuck high after this year. I’ve had a 
part-time job at the box factory and 
could go on full-time- at darned good 
wages.gl wouldn't mind being in the 
dough for awhile. I'll be seventeen next 
December and I want to get into uni- 
form as soon as possible.” 

“Sure you don’t want to finish high 
school?” The Sarge asked quietly. 

Buck shrugged. “What for? If the 
Marines are all you say they are, I’d ‘ust 
as soon stick with ‘em after the war.” 


N0-DE-0-D0! 


“All the more reason why you should . 


give them the best you can,” The Sarge 
commented, “I wonder if any of you 
read about a speech Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker made a few weeks ago. 
He was arguiag against lowering the 
draft age to seventeen and here’s what 
he said: “We have learned that the bet- 
ter educated a-boy is, the quicker he 
adjusts himself to military life and the 
better soldier he becomes.’ Rickenbacker 
went on to say that the reason the Japs 
have lost their ‘Sunday punch’ is that 
only a small percentage of them are 
educated and that they’re running low 
on brain power. Today’s soldier has to 
know more than how to add two and 
ewosks 

“Sure,” Buck agreed, “but what good 
are English and Social Studies? They're 
just a waste of time, if you ask me.” 

“I wouldn’t be too sure, Buck. Rick- 
enbacker said that the new crop of Jap 
fighters lacked the training in thinking 
which is needed in handling the engines 
of war. That’s what you get in all your 
high schaol courses — training to think 
for yourself, And it’s the solid founda- 
tion on which your future will be built, 
no matter what you do.” 

“Yeah, but what sort of a future is 
there for us?” Tim O’Connell spoke up. 
“I won’t get into uniform on account 
of my bum ear, but I've gotta chance 
at a full-time job at the munitions plant. 
Something tells me I'd better make 
moola while the making’s good. Why 
kid ourselves about the job situation 
after the war? We kids will get kicked 
out on our ears as soon as the man- 
power shortage is over.” 

“That’s exactly why you'd better get 
all the knowledge and training you can 
in school,” The Sarge pointed out. “Your 
competition will be stronger and those 


who get the jobs will be the ones who 
offer the most. Let’s say you take this 
job at the munitions plant, Tim. When 
the war’s over, what will you have 
learned? Probably how to perform one 
operation in the making of a product 
which will no longer be in great de- 
mand. See what I mean?” 

Tim nodded slowly. “Yeah. I'd like 
to think it over.” 

“Okay. Now let’s hear trom some of . 
the girls.” The Sarge looked over the 
group. “Penny, do you have a job?” 

“Sort of,” Penny replied. “I had a 
job as salesgirl last summer and want- 
ed to continue part-time last fall, but 
the hours would have been four to 
eight and all day Saturday. Dad argued 
me out of it. He said I'd be too tired 
to study and that the most patriotic 
thing I could do was stick to my school 
work. I made him a counter-offer, which 
he accepted. I’m planning meals, buying 
the groceries and doing most of the 
laundry. Whatever I save on the budget, 
I get as wages. So I call it my job.” 

“T call it smart headwork,” The Sarge 
laughed. “I wish more girls would fol- 
low your example. How about you, 
Nancy?” He turned to Nancy Ehlers. 

“I have a part-time job as a soda girl. 
It’s hard work and long hours, but I 
sure do like having money to spend. 
It gives you a feeling of — independ- 
ence!” 

“And how do you spend it?” The 
Sarge asked. “Do you help with home 
expenses?” 

Nancy hesitated. “No, and I don’t 
see why I should,” she added defiantly. 
“I’ve always had to beg for every cent 
I got from my family. They treated me 
like a baby —said I didn’t know the 
value of a dollar. I’ve shown them!” 

“Have you?” The Sarge said quietly. 
“I should think the best way to prove 
your point would be to pay your share 
of home expenses. But that’s something 
for you to decide. What about some of 
you boys?” 

“Well, I give Mom five bucks a 
week,” Sandy Rankin spoke up. “I buy 
War Stamps regularly and I started a col- 
lege fund but — well, heck, by the time 
you have a few dates, you’re broke!” 

There was such an outcry from the 
girls that The Sarge had to pound on 
the table to restore order. “Hey, wait- 
aminute!” he laughed and then glanced 
at his watch. “You're saved by the gong, 
Sandy! It’s ten o'clock and closing time, 
so we'll continue this discussion later.” 
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(Continued) 

cialist Party were both present, Schoch 
represented utter heroism; Inbichler 
stood for the twinkling-eyed diplomacy 
that pats the victim artlessly on the back 
as heroism rips his stomach open. 

And so Inbichler, the stationmaster, 
addressed the little handful before the 
gate: “Gentlemen: Everything will pro- 
ceed in order. There will be no uncon- 
trolled action. Everything will take place 
according to regulation. Germanism is 


organization. Not a hair of your heads 
will be touched. You have only to sign 
a form certifying that you are turning 
over your trash to us quite volunfarily 
and will leave German soil at once. If 
any inmate of this house should be 
found here after five o'clock this after- 
noon, he would have no one but himself 
to blame for the disagreeable, I may 
say very disagreeable, consequences. 
Even I could then do nothing for him. 

. There are only two ways to solve 





WIN A *25 WAR BOND! 


Crossword Puzzle Contest 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen- 
tence of 18 words or less, beginning “'! like 
Planters Peanuts because — ,”’ and containing 
at least 3 words from the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28, 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose statements are considered most 
aceurate and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be d in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 














ACROSS 


. The way you want toast to be. 
. What football press wind around their 


bs bmi you ge* from oaiie Planters Pea- 


; ye person who makes hats. 

. A male offspring. 

, Slang for “* er.’ 

. “One ———— deserves another.” 

. What Englishmen ymen like to drink at 4 o'clock. 
8. What we all enjoy doing three times a 


day. 

. Opposite of “off.” 

. The night before Christmas. 

23. What makes Planters Peanuts taste good. 

. Abbreviation for “Louisiana.” 

. Whet every baseball player likes te 
swing. 

. Moisture; you see it on the grass if _you 
get up that early in the morning. 


DOWN 


. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 
le you receive for work. 
. The hero of this puzzle; ‘Mr. 
. Obsolete word for “ate.” 
. A color; bulls don’t like it. 
9. posal og aie 
ite o 


% Id ” 

’ whet a fishing line is wound on. 
. Pertaining to the Pm yp 

. Short for “Doro 

A — you shoot Pel a bow. 

. Escape; get away from. 

. Opposi site of thin. 


118 PRIZES 


$25 War Bond 
$15 in War Stamps 
$10 in War Stamps 
15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions a special pack- 
age of Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
two-color poster, “Maki Uncle Sam’s 
Team,” suitable for panes, Illustrated 
with action photographs of Army, Navy 
and athletics. 











the Jewish question. In the infinite kind- 
ness of his heart, our Leader had chosen 
the second way.” 

The chaplain realized that by inter- 
fering he not only could accomplish 
nothing, but would endanger himself to 
no purpose. He therefore raced home 
and excitedly telephoned the police, the 
county authorities, and finally the pro- 
vincial government at Eisenstadt. 

Everywhere he got the same evasive 
answer. With the best will in the world, 
they said, nothing could be done against 
the dubious elements momentarily in 
control of the streets. 

Losing no time, Father Felix hurried 
to see a well-known landowner, and in 
his car was roaring toward Eisenstadt 
within half an hour. There, at the capi- 
tal, he went from pillar to post, finally 
winding up with the Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of the Burgenland. He was the 
ecclesiastical head of the province, a 
Monsignor So-and-so. 

The placid prelate received him 
with darkly unctuous suspicion. Since 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority, 
His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Vienna, he said, had chosen to meet 
the new temporal power in a spirit of 
confidence, he himself could only rec- 
ommend an obedient emulation of this 
attitude to the provincial clergy. He 
was well aware, he said, of what-was 
going on today in the villages of the 
country, but he strongly urged that there 
be no interference on behalf of the ex- 
pelled Jews. No doubt these occurren- 
ces merited condemnation, but they 
were in no way within the province of 
the parish priests. 

Folding his hands, the prelate con- 
cluded: “We will pray for the Jews, but 
in other respects we must keep con- 
stantly before our eyes the fact that 
all authority derives from God.” 

On his way home the chaplain leaned 
more and more toward accepting the 
the decision of the cardinal and the 
prelate as a wise one. There were things 
mbdre important to protect than a few 
robbed and expelled Jews. The Church 
itself stood in danger: Would it not be 
best to lie low and stay home, for the 
next few days, perform the Sunday 
offices without a sermon, and guard 
against all friction? 

Probably he would have yielded to 
this impulse if Aladar Fuerst’s words 
had not kept running through his head: 
“I am convinced that ie sur- 
vive as long as the Church s es, but 
also that the Church is bound to fall if 
Israel falls.” 

(Concluded in the next issue) 


‘Reprinted from The. Ten Commandments 
by permission of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
publishers. 
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Student Writers, Attention! 


CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, in coop- 

eration with the Mark Twain Associa- 
tion of America, announces a contest for 
high school writers. For the best editorial 
on “Mark Twain and Democracy,” not 
exceeding 750 words, accepted for publica- 
tion in the school newspaper this term, 
prizes will be awarded as follows: First, 
$100 War Bond; second, complete set of 
works of Mark Twain; third and fourth, 
two-volume set of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry. Finn; fifth and sixth, a single 
volume from Twain’s works. 

Only one entry is to be submitted from 
each school, selected. by the editors or 
faculty advisor of the publication. The 
essay should choose one or more of a list 
of quotations selected from Mark Twain’s 
writings, and show how he contributed. to 
the development of democracy. Closing 
date: April 14, 1944. 

For full details consult the faculty ad- 
visor of your school paper, or write to: 
Mark Twain Contest, Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220: East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Touchdown, Abe! 


Butch: “I hear you went to the big 
game at the Stadium. Did you have a 
good seat?” 

Bo: “Good seat? It was so high that 
I had to borrow a pair of binoculars in 
order to see the game. There was a 
penny stuck in the lens and for the first 
wie | toe Lincoln was playing full- 
YaCK! 


Not So Superman 


Bernard. DeVoto, the author, took his 
12-year-old son to a broadcast of Caval- 
cade of America. The lad became ex- 
cited whén he recognized the voice of 
the announcer, Clayton Collier, as that 
of Superman, 

After the broadcast DeVoto and his 
son sought out the announcer who 
readily admitted his dual role. 

“Humph,” said the 12-year-old, spec- 
ulatively eyeing Collier, “I bet you 
cou even push over the RCA build- 
ing! 


Neigh, Neigh 


Horse meat, they tell us, is temptingly 
red 

Yet steak lovers can’t be enticed; 

Perhaps they’ve decided, though 
horses are “bred” 

They never were meant to be sliced! 
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If you've gever built any mod- 
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Industrial Training Models. 
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